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Art. I. Philofophical Tranfafions, Vol. uxx1x. for the Year 1789. 
Partl. 4to. pp. 138. 8s. fewed. Davis. 17389. 


PwWILOSOPHICAL and CHEMICAL, 


N the prefent publication, there is only one paper belonging 
to this clafs, namely, 


Art. II. Objections to the Experiments and Obfervations re- 
lating to the Principle of Acidity, the Compofition of Water, 
and Phlogifton, confidered; with further Experiments and Ob- 
fervations on the fame Subjec?. By the Rev. Jofeph Prieftley, 
LL.D. F.R.S. 


According to M, Lavoifier’s doGrine, inflammable and de- 
phlogifticated air, uniced together by combuftion, form pure water; 
and on this principle, the new fyftem of chemiftry is, in a 
great meafure, eftablifhed. But Dr. Prieftley difcovered that 
an acid alfo is produced at the fame time, which he never fails 
to obtain, with the water, when the proceis is conducted with 
due attention. 

It has been objeéted to the DoGor’s experiments (or rather 
to the confequences deduced from them, for the facts themfelves 
are indi‘putable), that the acid might come from phlogi/licated 
air; which, in one of his modes of operating, could not be 
excluded ; and that it was reafonable to conclude, that this was 
the cafe, becaufe Mr. Cavendifh had procured the fame acid 
(the nitrous) by decompofing dephlogifticated and phiogi/ticated 
air with the electric fpark. 

To this he anfwers, that though, in Mr. Cavendifh’s fow 
decompofition by e/eéricity, the phiogifticated air produces, or 
contributes to produce, the acid in queftion, yet in this rapid 
decompofition by fimple ignition, that air is not at ail affeéted; but 
remains, after the combuttion of the other two, jult as it was. 
The sddition of phlogifticated air, inftead of increafing the 
produce of acid, made it much le{s; probably, not trom its being 
any obftacle to the decompofition of the others, byt from its con- 
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tinuing to fubfift after the operation, and fupporting or ene 
tanyling the acid vapour, fo as to impede its conde nfation. 

The acid produced in thefe procefi-s appe.rs to be extremely 
volatile, infomuch that fome part of it always efcapes. When 
the explofions were made in quick fucceffion (the veffel being 
exhaufted after each, and filied again as foon as poffible), no 
liquor at all was collected, the whole of the acid vapour, to. 
gether with the water with which it was combined, being drawn 
off uncondenfed ; though the vefle! was never made more than 
a little warmer than the hand. As fuch a degree of heat is by 
no means fufficient to keep the whole cf any quantity of water 
in a ftate of vapour, it is plain, even from th's circum ftance, 
that the vapour did not confift of water only. Indeed the 
Door thinks it impofible for any one to fee this vapour ina 
tall gla‘s veficl; and efpecially to obferve how it fails from one 
end to the other, and the time required for its wholly difappeare 
Jog, without being fatisfied that it confilts of fomething elfe 
than mere water, If the appearance to the eye fhould tail to 
convince, the fenfe of /mell would do it; for even in a glafs 
veflel it is very offenfive, though it might not be pronounced to 
be acid. 

To another of the Do@tor’s proceffes, in whch atmofpheric 
air wis perfe€tly excluded, and the pureft dephiogifticated air 
was produced in the procefs itfelf, from precipitate per fe, in 
contact with the pureft inflamwabdle air, it has been objeAed, 
that the precipitate might be impure, containing fomething 
that might yield phlogifticated air, Even if this had been the 
cafe, it is plain from the above experiments, that the phlogifti- 
cated air, in thofe circumftances, would not have been decom- 
pofed; but to obtain full fatisfaction, M. Berthollet fent him 
fome precipitate on which he might depend; and on repeating 
the experiment with this, giving more attention to the procefs 
than before, he found it more decifively con lufive in favour of 
his opinion, He had then attended only to the drop of water 
that remained, and finding it to turn juice of turnfole red, he 
concluded it to contain nitrous acid: but he now examined the 
remaining air alfo, and found a confiderable proportion of it to 
be fixed air, fo that he is fatisfied this was the acid with which 
the water was impregnated, And as fixed air is thus produced 
from prec pitat« per /e (which contains tre bafis of dephlog ifircated 
air) igoited in contact with pure inflammable air; and from 
iron (which contains the bafis of i: flammable air) ignited in 
contaét with pure devlogifticated air; he concludes, that the 
two airs, united together, produce always an acid; that if they 
are both complezely formed previous to their unton, the acid 1s 
the nitrous; but that if either of them is in its na/cent ftare, the 
acid is fixed air. It 
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It has been faid, that the fixed air in thefe experiments may 
come from the p/umbago in the iron from which the inflammable 
air was obtained. Bur, befide that this would be contrary to 
the antiphlogiftic hypothefis itfelf, which makes all inflammable 
air io come from water; the Doétor finds the weight of the 
fixed air to be much greater than that of all the plumbago 
woich the iron could have contained; and that inflammable air 
from tin gives the fame refult as that from iron, though tin 
does not appear to contain any plumbago. As it is from the 
refiduum aficr folution in acids (that is, after the feparation of 
the inflammable air) that the quantity of p!umbago in iron is 
afcertained, it is highly improbable that any part of it fhould 
enter into the inflammable air itfelf. He fhews further, that 
the inflammable air from iron contains neither any real fixed 
air, nor the pure air which is one of its component parts, and 

which amounts, according to M, Lavoifier, to 72 parts in 100 
of the weight of the fixed air. 

In his laft volume of experiments, p. 30. the Doétor men- 
ticned fome inftances of the revival of red precipitate in in- 
flammable air, without finding any fixed air. He therefore 
preiumes, that he did not ufe the fame precautions then which he 
docs now, for he now always finds it; and particularly that he 
might not have attended to the effect of admitting a large quan- 
tity of weter to a fmall one of fixed air, by which the greatett 
part of it would prefently be abforbed.  Befide, the pofitive 


evidence, of actually finding a fubftance, is always more cone 


clufive than the negative one, of not finding it. 

He wifhed to try the inflammable air fiom /ulphur, inftead of 
thofe from ircn and tin, but could not procure a fufficient 
quantity of it; as fulphur cannot part with much phlogifton, 
except in proportion as it imbibes pure air to form oil of vitiiol, 
He mixed the fulphur with turbith mineral, in order to fupply 
it with pure air, but this made it yield vitriolic acid air, pro- 
bably from there not being water enough to form inflammable 
air: for when tron is difloived in ftrong acid of vitriol, vitriolic 
acid air is produced; but in the diluted acid, inflammable air, 

* Since, however, vitrio! ic acid air unqueftionably contains the 
fame principie which forms the inHammability of infammatle air, 
this experiment proves, that fulphur is not that fimple fubttance 
which the antiphlogiftians fuppofe it to be; bert th it it contains 
phlogifton. Had it been nothing more than a fubitance which had 
a ftrong affinity to pure air, it would have united with the pure air 
from the turbith mineral, and have made vitriolic acid; but no 
Vitriotic _— air would have been produced,’ 

According to the antiphiogitic toeory, phofph orus, as well 
as fulphur, is a fimple fub{tance; and, when ignited, imbibes 
pure air, and thereby becomes pnofphoric acid, without parting 
with any thing. But the Doétor fiads, 
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* That after the accenfion of it in deplogifticated air, there is 
confiderable quantity of fixed air in the retiduum; and this fixed ajp 
could only be formed by the union of the dephlogifticated air in the 
veffe) with the phlogiiton contained in the phofphorus. Mr. Kirwan 
had a fimilar reiult from phofphorus confined in atmofphericair. Ag 
it is not pretended that there is any plumbago in phofphorus, this 
experiment is not liable to the objection that has been made to thofe 
in which inflammable air from iron was made ufe of.’ 

Having fully done away the objections made to his own ex. 
periments eftablifhing the doctrine of phlogifton, he confiders 
what has been alleged by Mefl. Lavoilier, Berthcollet, and De 
Fourcroy, in favour of their new fyftem, in their Report on the 
chemical characlers fubjoined to the Nomenclature Chimique, 
With regard to the decompofition of water, he repeats what 
he had faid before, at a time when he was himieif a believer in 
that doétrine, * that he has never been able to find the full 
weight of the air decompofed in the water p'oduced by the de- 
compofition;’ and he now apprehends *¢ it will not be denied, 
that the produce of this decompofition is not mere water, but 
always an acid.’ 

The fu ppofed decompofition of water by means of iron, he has 
fhewn to be a mere fallacy; fince the iron, whcn it parts with its 
phlogifton and becomes finery cinder, imbibes nothing but water, 
He had obferved in the lat volume of his Experiments (p. 73), 
** that when this finery cinder is reccnverted into iron by inflam. 
mable air, nothing but water is expelled from it; and that the re- 
fiduum of the air is purely inflammable, without containing any 
fixed air. Itis evident, therefore, that the iron had imbibed pure 
water only, — not dephlogilticated air from the water,—for then fixed 
air would have been found in this, as well as in the exadtly fimilar 
procefs with miniym and precipitate per fe. Alfo, it can never be 
Suppofed, that the addition which iron gains, ot one-third Of its 
weight, is from air contained in fteam, if it could be proved to con- 
tain any; becaufe, if there be a fufficient quantity of iron, the 
whole of the water will be imbibed; fo that, on this hypothefis, 
water muft be nothing but dephlogilticated air condenfed.” 

He acknowleges there is a great difficulty in explaining the 
experiment of iron firft imbibing water and parting with phlo- 
gifton, and again parting with the water and imbibing pblo- 
gifton, But the whole doétrine of affinity, he obferves, 1s 
founded on faéis; and thefe are clearly fuch as he has repre- 
fented them: a difference of circumftances, not apparent at 
prefent, may become fo when we have given fufficient attention 
to them, as has been the cafe in many other inftances. We 
fhall take the liberty of mentioning one well-known faét of the 
fame kind, that though copper is precipitated from vitriolic acid 
by iron, the iron will be again precipitated by copper; and the 
fame may be faid of iron and alum earth. 
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M. Lavoifier and his affociates further obferve, with refpe& 
to the Do<ctor’s experiments, ** that when a calx is revived in 
inflimmable air, more water is found in the vefle]l than the weight 
of inflammable air that difappears.” From the circumftances 
which they mention, the experiment alluded to can be no other 
than that of the revival of iron from finery cinder; and the 
Doétor obferves that the water, found in this procefs, was 
never fuppoled to come from the little that is contained in the 
inflammable air, but from the much greater quantity contained 
in the cinder. 

We have been more particular in our account of this paper, as we 
with to prevent, fo far as in uS lies, any further milreprefentations, 
or mifconceptions, of the objects contained init. The evidence 
which it brings forward appears ftrong indeed againft the funda- 
mental principles of the new theory, and in favour of thofe of 
the old; mor can we conceive how it will be poffible for the 
antiphlogiftians, with all their acknowleged and juftiy ap- 
plauded ingenuity, to reconcile their fyftem to the facts that 
are now before the public. Neverthelefs, we are fi:ll inclined 
to fufpend our judgment, and wait the iffue of further inveltiga- 
tion; remembering, that experiments are often fallacious, in 
philofophy as well as in medicine; and that, about two years 
ago, they were thought to militate as ftrongly for the dodtrine of 
the decompoliiion of water, as they now do azainf? it. 

[Zo be continued. } Ch. 





Art. Il. A comparative View of the Phlogiftic and Antiphlogiftie 
Theories: Wich Inductions, ‘lo which is annexed, An Analyfis 
of the Human Calculus, with Obfervations on its Origin, é&c. 
By William Higgins, of Pembroke College, Oxford. 8vo. 
pp. 330. 7s. Boards. Murray. 1789. 


FHNHIS gentleman is a profeffed antiphlogiftian, and is in 
truth a zealous advocate in chat caufe, though we will not 
take on us to anfwer either for his accuracy or his impartiality. 
He infinuates at the very threfhold, as if he meant to prepoflefs 
the mind of the reader, that Stah! is only the Des Cartes of the 
chemiits, but Lavoifier the Newton. * Des Cartes (he fays) 
grounded his hypothefis upon one phenomenon, the motion of 
the different planets from weft to eaft. In like manner Becher 
and Stahl founded their doctrine upon the phenomenon of com- 
bultion only ;? and he might have added, with equal juftice, 
that Newton himfelf founded his, on the phenom-non of gra- 
Vitation only. Stahl’s hypothefis, according to this writer, is 
* as ill founded as that of Des Cartes,’ and muft at laft have 
the fame fate; for 
* Althoxgh Lavoifier has not as vet been fo fuccefsful as the great 
opponent of Des Cartes, yet he and his contemporaries feem to pro- 
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mife, by their exertions, as fure and as lafting a theory as the New. 
tonian: even this has been oppofed: why then fhould we be fur. 
prifed, that the antiphlogiftic dottrine fhould meet with its op. 
ponents alfo?’ 


The work is divided into ten fe&tions. 1. Of the compofition 
of water. 2. Compofition of acids. 3. Vitriolic acid. 4. Nitrous 
acid. §. Marine acid. 6. Calcination of metals via ficca. 7. Cal- 
cination of metals by jfeam, and the decompofition of water. 8. Re- 
duélion of metallic calces by charcoal, and the formation of fixed air, 
g. Solubility of metals. 10. Precipitation of metals by each other, 
We muft noc think of leading our readers over all this ground; 
and fhall only defire them to accompany us to the end of the 
firft fe€tion, which happens to be one of the fhorteft, as well as 
moft interefting in the book. 

After mentioning, with due applaufe, the brilliant difcovery 
of the production of water from the combuttion of inflammable 
and dephlogifticated air, the author confijers Dr. Prieftley’s 
experiments, tending to fhew But Mr. Higgins himfelf 
fhall {peak; and a Reviewer, as in duty bound, will attend at 
his eloow. . 

Mr. Higgins. ‘ Dr. Prieftley fuppofes, that the water produced 
by the condenfation of tnflammable air and dephlogitticated air, is 
only what was fufpended and attached to them in their elaftic ftate; 
and that their ref{petive gravitating particles form a different com- 
pound, namely, nitrous acid. ‘io afcertain this, he confined his 
airs with dry fixed a/kafi over mercury, to abitra from them as 
much water as petiole.’ 

Reviewer. it was not fixed altali, but fixed ammoniac. The 
miltake is of no great confequence, but it is better to be 
accurate. 

H,. ¢ Having thus prepared his airs, he found, after exploding 
them, that the product of water fell far fhort of the weight of both 
airs; and he obferved a denfe vapour after every explofion, which foon 
condenfed, and adhered ina folid flate to the fides of the veflel, 
which he afterwards found to be nitrous acid. Though I do not 
doubt this indefatigable philofopher’s facts, yet | beg leave to differ 
from him in his conclufions. 1 think the facts he adduces are not 
Only infufficient to ground his hypothefis upon, but—— 

R. Sottly, good Sir—there is a material part of his facts 
whi:h you feem to have forgotten. His experiments tend to 
prove that, befide the adventitious water which the alrs com- 
moaly hold in folution, they contain water as one of their con- 
Jiituent principles, without which they cannot fubfift. He fhews 
that, in all the experiments of the produdtion of aeriform fluids, 
the prefence of water is effzntially neceffiry ; that if there is no 
water, no air is produced; and that where air is produced, @ 
proportional quantity of the water difappears. To do jultice to 
his hypothefis, you fhould have ftated this d:/appearance of water 
when aeriiorm fluids are venerated, as well as its 7e — 
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when they are decompofed. But proceed now in your own 
wy. 
H. —* but do not in the leaft tend to contradi& Mr. Cavendifh’s 
doctrine of water and nitrous acid. Let us fuppofe four ounce mea- 
fures of the mixed airs to produce, by inflammation, in their ordi- 
nary ftate one grain of water, and the fame bulk of air, by expofure 
to lime or alkali, to be deprived of half a grain, and that, afier 
condentation, the quantity of water produced not to exceed half a 
rain; are we to conclude from thence that water has not been 
formed? Befides, we are to confider, that the fpecific gravity of air 
is altered in proportion to the quantity of water abitra¢ied from it. 
‘Therefore an accurate weight of both airs fhould be afcertained after 
they are deprived of their water, before we conclude that the weight 
of the water produced falls fo much fhort of the weight of the airs 
employed.’ 

R. 1 muft leave the Doétor and you to fettle this matter 
between yourfelves; obferving only that, if he did really take a 
grain weight of moilt air, and made fo many operole experi- 
m:nts in order to determine whether, after hav rg made it as dry 
as polible, it would ftill yicld a grain weight of water, efpecially 
afier he had fo often found before, that even while moift it 
would not yield fo much,—why, in that cafe, I muft fay that he 
is more defeQive in his underftanding than Lever took him to be. 
But, after all, it may fairly be queftioned, whether drynefs or 
moifture of the airs could make any very /fen/ible difference in the 
refult: for it appears from the unexceptionable experiments of 
M. De Sauffure, that when air is faturated with as much 
moifture as it can hold, all the water that can be feparated from 
it by abforbents, amounts to no more than one 75'h part of its 
weight; and who will pretend to appreciate the refiduum after 
combuftion to a 75th part of the we'ght of the air? 

H. ‘ That nitrous acid is often formed, 1 have frequently ex- 
perienced ; but that it feparates from the moilture produced, and, 
in a folic ftate, is what I could never obferve nor fuipect, confider- 
ing the attraction of nitrous acid for water.’ 

RK. Sic!—look at the Doétor’s paper again. Nitrous acid 
Separate fiom the water in a folid fate! Nothing like it. He 
fays, that wnea he uied mercury for confining the airs during 
the explofion, a part of the mercury was corroded, and formed a 
folid fubltance; but the explofions being afterward made in a 
feparate veflel, the acid vapour united with the water, only 
condenfing much more flowly than the water, as the nitreus 
acid might be expected to do in this highly phlogifticated 
ftate, 

AM, * 1 frequently inflamed feveral cubic inches of light inflam- 
mable and dephlogilticated air, and never obferved, by the nice& 
teit, the prefence of an acid, when the airs worked upon were pure, 
and when the inflammable air prevailed. But when I reverfed the 
Proportion, 1 always obtained nitrous acid in a fingle charge. When 
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the dephlogifticated contained one-eighth phlogiflicated air, I ob- 
tained nitrous acid in greatabundance. Hence | infer, if we could 
procure dephlogilticated air entirely free from phlogifticated, that 
not a particle of any fort of acid would be produced.’ 

R. I would advife you, Sir, to repeat thefe experiments, 
with a little more attention; becaufe fome that have been lately 
publifhed by Dr. Prieftley are point-blank in oppofition to them ; 
and thew decifively, that phlogifticated air has no fhare in the 
formation of the acid, but remains unchanged after the opera- 
tion. 

H, © If nitrous acid fhould refult from an union of light inflam- 
mable and ‘dephlogifticated air, why is not this formed during the 
flow combuftion, &c.?’ 

R. You realiy afk more queftions than I can anfwer, but 
mere queftions prove nothing, Give me leave to propofe one 
or two to you. Why is it by inflantaneous combu/flion that 
nitrous acid is produced from dephlogifticated and inflammable 
air? And why is it only by fow tranfmiffions of the electric 
fpark, continued for days or weeks together, that the fame acid 
is produced from dephlogifticated and phlogifficated air? You 
fay that /anguid combuftion is infufficient to caufe the union of 
the two lalt-mentioned airs; and yet the fact is, that it is only 
by languid combuftion that the union is effe€ted. When you 
have duly confidered thefe ftatements, you will know better, 
perhaps, what to think of fome of your own. 

H. * That all elaftic fluids hold a confiderable quantity of water 
in folution, is well known to every body; but we are not to infer 
from thence, that water is a neceflary ingredient in them, and that 
it is chemically united to the real gravitating matter of the different 
airs, particularly when we can extract the moft part of it from them.’ 

R. True, Sir. It does not follow from thence, and nobody 
ever thought that it did; but the queftion is, whether it follows 
from Dr. P.’s experiments ? 

H. * ‘Therefore I do not fee why we fhould fay with Dr. Prieftley, 
that inflammable air confifts of inflammable air and water. We may 
as well fay, that filicious earth (as water is feparable from it) is filicious 


earth and water; or that fulphur is fulphur and water, and fo with 
all other known fubftances.’ 


R.. If the Door had faid fo, I fhould be as little inclined 
as you to follow the example; but he has mot; he fays again 
and again, that inflammable air confifts of water and ph/ogi/fom 
See Pail. Prantl. Ixxviii. 156 & 315 

H. ‘ If the greater part of dephlogifticated air be water, and if 
iron be calcined in confequence of its union to water, as Dr. Priettley 
fuppoles, J would af, Why is not inflammable air produced during 


the calcination of tron in deplogiiticated air, as well as when cal-. 


cined by tne fteam of water?’ 
R. And I would anfwer, that if you had ftated Dr. P.’s 


doctrine fairly, as you ought to have done, you could not en 
afke 
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afked fuch a queftion. The water of the dephlogifticated air 
being abforbed by the iron, inflammable air cannot be formed, 
for want of water; this ingredient being as neceflary in its com- 
pofition as phlogifton is. 

The Door obferves, that the fmall quantity of acid, con- 
tained in thé déphlogifticated air, may well be fuppofed to be 
employed (with the phlogifton of the iron, or a part of it) in 
forming the fixed air which is always found in the procefs of 
calcination, 

H. But, * according to himfelf, there was only the thirteenth— 

R. You had better have put it as it is in the original, .12 
(that is thirtcen parts in @ hundred), which would have anfwered 
your purpofe juft as well in point of argument, and prevented 
any fufp:cion of your not underftanding decimal notation. 

H. —< thirteenth of an ounce meafure [of fixed air] found in the 
refiduum of {even ounce meafures of dephlogifticated air abforbed by 
iron. Now, feven ounce meaiures of dephlogifticated air are futhcient 
to form five, or at leaft four and a half ounce-meafures of fixable air. 
Therefore I would afk, what becomes of this dephlogifticated air?” 

R. What becomes of it? Why, you have feen already that 
its water is all, or nearly all, abforbed by the iron, and that its 
other principles are employed in forming the little quantity of 
fixed air that remains. 

H. * or why was not nitrous acid formed?’ 

R. Becaute the circumttances were fuch, that fixed air was 
formed in lieu of it. We know that in fome circumftances one 
of thele acids is produced, and in others, the other, from mas- 
terials ultimately the fame; but why it is fo, | prefume not to fay. 

Thus endeth fection the firft, of feven pages. Thofe who 
defire to be acquainted with the others, muft ftudy them in the 
original ; and perhaps they will do it to better advantage from the 
odiervations we have made on this. ‘The phlogittians will meet 
with many fhrewd remarks, well deferving their attention, 
though probably not of fufficient force to fhake their opinions. 

lie analyfis of the calculus, fubjoined to the work, was 
read to the Royal Society, as the author informs us, at one of 
their {pring mectings in 1788. From the extenfive feries of 
exper:ments here ftated in detail, he concludes, that the cal- 
Culus is compoled * of the following different compounds 
blended togcther, viz. felenite alum, microcofmic falt, mild 
voiattle alkali, lime, and caultic volatile alkali combined with 
cil, fo as to torm a faponaceous mafs, calx of iron, magnefia 
combined with aerial acid, clay enveloped by a faponaceous and 
oily matter, and the fublimate already defcribed,’ that is, the 
fuvlimate difcovered by Scheele; which laft he confiders as the 
esmenung ingredient, and there‘ore meriting farther inveftiga- 
tion, “Toward the end of the paper, we find, that to this 
gcaueman we are indebted for the difcovery of the remarkable 
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generation of volatile alkali, from nitrous acid poured on filings 
of tin, and immediately mixed with vegetable fixed alkali, 
This curious difcovery was made in March 1785, in the elabo- 
ratory of Dr. Higgins; but it feems he could not engage the 
Do@or’s attention to it. Ch. | 





Art. lll. 4 Differtation on the Properties of Pus, which gained the 
Prize Medal, given by the Lyceum Medicum Londinenje, for the 
Year 1738. By Everard Home, F.R S. one of the Prefidents of 
the Lyceum. 4to. pp.63. 2s. 6d. Johnfon. 1788. 


“ E fh.ll know them by their fruits.’ The publication 

of prize diflertations gives the learned world the beft 
opportunity of knowing the abilities of the fuccefsful candidate, 
and the judgment of the fociety that rewards his labours. In 
the prefent inftance, we fee a diflertation, not only without 
merit, but zboundcing with errors, rewarded with a medal bear- 
ing on one fide two beads, with this circumf{cription, GEORGIVS 
FORDYCE, ET JOHANNES HUNTER, PATRONI. Mr Rome 
may be a young man; ambition might prompt him to ftart for 
the prize, and emulation might {pur him on tothe goal. That 
he bas been rewarded by the Lyceum for publifhing what was 
before known, is not to be attributed to dim as a fault, but it 
will reflect fome dilcredit on the fociety who adjudged the 
prize. 

The author defines pus to be a* whitifh fluid, made up of 
globules, and a tranfparent aqueous liquor.’ He adds the re- 
iults of feveral experiments made on pus by chemical re-agents, 
moft of which are taken from Dr. Brugman’s Inaugural ‘Vhefis 
at Leyden, in 1787. 

The general conclufion of Mr. Home’s Jnve/figation, as he 
Calls it, 1s, that © the opinion ftarted by Mr. Hunter ** of pus 
being a fecretion formed trom a fimilar ttruQure of veflels as the 
fecretions from the bioot,” appears to be a juit one; and I very 
willingly,’ he adds, * confeis, in juftice to that celebrated phy- 
fiologift, that | have been led to the view which | have taken of 
this fubject, from the ob:ervations refpecting pus, contained in 
bis letures.’ 

A moft egregioufly miftaken opinion appears in the firft para- 
graph, p. 62, where it is faid, that pus * is readily abfurbed or 
taken back ino the circulation, withcut producing any all effec? 
upon the conflitution.” We apprehend that the hotpitals in cnis 
metropolis may, at this very inftant, exhibit at leait one hundied 
caics that will contradiét the afle;tion; and that every country 
fu'geon, although his praétice may be fmall, muft meet with 
daily inttances of the ul effects of abforbed matter. The author 
admits the fa¢t, that bectic and other fymptoms © frequently 


occur in patients who have a coniiderable difcharge of matter 
from 
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from large abfcefies or fores.” We muft, however, fubjoin his 
reafoning on the fubject: * But,’ fays he, © if the length of 
time the local complaint has continued, and the injuries which 
the conftitution has fultained from it, be likewife taken inio the 
account, with al! the other attending circumftances at the time 
the confeguent difeafe is produced, it will appear that we cannot 
attribute its origin to the abforption which has been equally 
prefent through the whole time; but muft refer it to the debi- 
litating effe&ts of a long continued difcharge, or a conftant 
irritation, preying upon che conititution, aud in the end bee 
coming the caufe of conititutional difeafes.’ 

This is a curious fpecimen of reafoning. Abforption is not 
the caufe of difeafe, becaufe it [viz. abforption] is conftantly 
prefent; and the difcharge becomes, in the end, the caufe of the 
difeafe which had exifted from the beginning. Mr. Home 
furely needs mot to be reminded, that the effect follows 
the caufe. Practice and experience will thew him, that he&ic 
fymptoms frequently appear before any difcharge takes place ; 
and even that on a copious difcharge, often, very often, the 
hectic fymp'oms difappear; and alfo, that in many Cafes, to 
procure a difcharge is the only way to refcue the patient from 
the grave, 

On the whole, Mr. Home has pubtifhed a treatife containing 
little which had not been before communicated to the world by 
Mr. Hunter and Dr. Brugman; and the littl that is new, 
appears to have no claim toa prize medal. Gold and filver 
medals have lately become fo common, that diflertations muft be 
written in abundance ; and it may, perhaps, be a diftinguifhin 
mark for good diflertations, to put the words * which did NoT 
gain the goid medal’ in the title page; efpecially if focieties, 
which call themfelves learned, give no better fpecimens of their 
judgment in diftributing their rewards. Ram. 





Art. lV. The Temporal Government of the Pope’s State, concluded, 
See our lait Monch’s Review. 


HE aftonifhing revolution which has juft taken place in 

France, and the appearances of a yet wider fpread of the 
rekindled flame of liberty, will naturally render the ftate and 
condition of every conftitution of government in Europe, an 
interefting obje& to all our public-fpirited readers: and, among 
other fubdivitions of this quarter of the globe, the temporal 
dominions of the Roman Pontiff will poffibly foon attra& a 
much greater fhare of the world’s attention, than they have 
done fince Rome exchanged her fenators, dictators, and ems 
perors, for bifheps, cardinals, and popes, 
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In our laft, we gave an account of feveral branches of the 
Pope’s revenue, taxes, &c. and now we proceed to the detail 
given in the work before us, of the form of his Holinefs’s 
government, in its feveral parts. 

This government, fays our author, being ecclefiaftical, none 
but prelates are admitted to any fhare of power, either political, 
civil, or criminal, Thefe prelates, or magiftrates, are thus de- 
f{cribed by him: 

‘ They are ufua!ly educated in fome of the Roman colleges, 
where they feldom learn any thing except Latin and the civil law, 
fo that they are called to fi!l places, both in the miniftry and ma- 
giftracy, at the age of twenty-four, and fometimes under, without 
any other fpice of human learning, They are frequently deficient 
even in the two articles above mentioned, bat as to the hiftory, or 
ftate of other nations, geograp:y, arithmetic, trade, or the arts of 

olitical or a2:conomical government, they are generally as ignorant 
as of the Alcoran. ‘Thus are they launched into a fea of bufinefs 
and judicature, without any of the neceflary documents. Their 
time becomes fo occupied, that little or none can be fet apart for 
improvement, fo that very few ever overcome the defects of their 
education. ‘The figure they make in their refpective employments, 
is generally fuch as may be naturally expected from fo hopeful a 
beginning. Indeed, the major part of them fuffer every thing to be 
managed by an audiior, who is always an attorney, and often of the 
needy fort, who, excepting a few vears of experience, and a fmat- 
tering of ‘practical law, is genera'ly as unfit and as ignorant as 
themielves.’? [There is here a contradiction in terms. If the auditor 
has experience, he cannot be ignorant of, or unfit for his poft.] ‘ Both 
the auditor and his mafter often jog on to the end of the chapter, 
totally unacquainted with the great and leading principles of politics, 
ceconomy, or jurifprudence.’ 

He acknowleg-s, however, that there are exceptions to this 
© faithful defcription of the man who governs the Pope’s ftate;’ 
and that fome few of the prelates are remarkable for folid 
learning, found judgmen:, and deep penetration, He then 
proceeds: 

‘ Though we have defined the fovereign as invelted with abfolute, 
encontrollable power, whenever he thinks proper toexert it, yet the 
re{pective departments acting under him are guided by certain rules 
and maxims, from which they feldom deviate without an order from 


the fupreme head*. One remarkable circumitance diftinguithes the 
minifters 


at — 





* Thele rules and maxims, together with the power of the Pope as 
a temporal governor— and which, for the fake of clearnefs, we 
throw into the form of a note, —are {tated in another part of the 
volume as follows: * In the decifion of all caufes, both civil and cri- 
minal, the ordinary judges are bound to the obfervance, as well of 
all municipal ediéts and ordinances enacted from time to time by the 
refpective Pontiffs, as of the code of Jultinian, the Pandeéts, and 
other ancient Roman inftitutions, where they are not contradicted 
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minifters of this country from thofe of any other nation; for though 
their offices imply nothing more than political or ceconomical ma- 
nagement, yet they are all magiftrates and judges, armed with 
authority to hear and determine al! matters that happen within their 
refpective jurifdiction, For this purpofe, every one has his tribunal, 
and keeps an auditor, whofe bufinefs it is to hear the parties con- 
tefting, read their pleadings, and report the whole in a fummary, 
which he draws up for the information of his principal. Sometimes 
the preiate himfelf hears the matter difputed by the lawyers, which 
is called the audience of information, and is generally attended 
with violent gefticulation, much noife, and little decorum. But 
their juridical authority is not limited to caufes arifing between 
private individuals, fubjeé&t, in certain matters, to their particular 
jurifdiction. ‘The more extraordinary point is, that they are judges 
alfo of their own proceedings; infomuch that if, in the exercife of 
their minifterial authority, they fhould exceed the bounds of juftice, 
to the opprefiion or hardfhip of any individual, there is no imme- 
diate remedy, but by inftituting a law-fuit againft the name of the 
tribunal over which the minifter prefides, and he himfelf, who has 
been the caufe of the grievance, is the fole judge to determine 





by the former. But their decrees are by no means conclufive, whens 
ever the Pope thinks proper to alter or annul them altogether, 
which he fometimes does, upon the petition of one of the parties 
concerned, reprefenting fome injuftice, or particular grievance, ora 
miitake of the judge in point of law. Sometimes the Pope will 
avocate to himfelf a particular caufe, pendente hte; and for the exa- 
mination of the merits, he generally makes ufe of his own auditor, 
who is the fupreme judge of all the ftate, fomething like the Lord 
Chancellor with us. If he ufes this channel of information, the 
matter is generally decided according to the auditor’s vote or opinion, 
though the Pope is by no means obliged to adhere tor. Neither is 
he tound to the obfervance of any written laws in his decifion, but 
may fuperfede them by his fupreme and abfolute authority, and de- 
termine according to equity and good confcience, wherein if he 
fhould happen to be miilaken, there is no remedy or appeal. His 
decrees are always in the form of refcripts, which conclude with a 
general fuperceflory claufe, contrartis quibufcungue non chflantibus, 
and no triounal can afterwards examine, or take cognizance of the 
macter. ie may alfo, at his pleature, alter or annul the ediéts 
of his prececeflors; and then the latter edict becomes the rule for the 
future decifions of judges, who are obliged to regiiter it in their 
reipective offices for that purpoie: but no particular refcript of the 
Pope can cc. iiitute a general rule or precedent of law, being always 
unde:iiood to be limited to the precife cafe decided by it. Neither 
are (ne judy es to take norice of it in any future cafe, though exadly 
In pont, but mult proceed juris ordine J/ervate. In criminal caufes, 
the Pope feldom intesteres, tho-gh all fentences of condemnation 
muit be reported ro him by the refpe€ive judges, and his approba- 
tion Obtained, before e ecution. But he can alier the punithment, 
Or pardon the velequent altogether, if he pleafes: though perhaps 
there is no example of his aggravatirg the punifhinent,’ 

whether 
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whether he has done right or wrong. This is what they call their 
giruifdizione privativor, or exclufive jurifdition. It muft be owing 
to fome extraordinary en if the judge ever determines 
againft his own proceedings ; yt there is no remedy but waiting his 
decifion with patience, fometim s ayear, or two, and then appeal- 
ing to another tribunal, whereof the fame judge is always a com- 

yonent member, and ail his collesgues jult i in the fame fituation with 
himfelf, that is, minifters and judges in their refpeétive depart- 
ments. ‘lo thofe who have the ieaft infight into the conftitution of 
human nature, it is unneceflary to point out the general confequence 
of fuch appeals; and though there may be fome few examples of de- 
cifions in favour of the com rplainant, yet whether the general intereft 
of the whole body, to fupport every individual member in whatever 
he fhall pleafe to do in his particular department, may not reefon- 
ably be fuppofed to influence their decifions, we leave to the candour 
and confcience of the intelligent reader.’ 

This gentleman is fo very inconfiftent in his accounts, that 
it is not a little difficult to follow him. He has here fet down, 
that © the man who has been the caufe of any gr evance or op- 
preffion, is the /ole judze to determine whether be ras done right 
or wrong. “This wouid undoubt:dly be highly abfurd in any 
government; but this, if we are to credit himielt in another 
part of his performance, is by no means the cafe: as we fhall 
prefent!y thew. We have, moreover, two very material objec- 
tions to what is here advanced. — To fuppofe that the men who 
are appointed to the adminiftration of juftice, fhould violate 
the very juftice which they are bound to fupport, is extremely 
uncandid; and as to the inference which is drawn from the 
mature of the tribunals, refpeSting the corruption of the entire 
body of the prelacy, by protedting its members in all events, it 
is furely unjuft. The higheft tribunal of our own country, is 
the Houfe of Lords. Its members are not amenable to the 
lower courts: yet the man of reafon would fcarcely conclude,— 
fhould any one of thofe members be guilty of a criminal aa, 
and be brough: before his peers for trial, that he would necef- 
farily be acquitted, by thofe very peers, of the charges exhibited 
againft him, in order that themfelves might be guilty of the like 
injuftice, and without the danger of any appeal. . We fhould 
not jucge thus harfhly of our “fellow men. But we will now 
examine the other divifion of the work, relating to appeals. 

There are two tribunals in Rome, the Segnatura di Giuftizia, 
and the Segnatura di Grazia; to which appeals may be made, 
and which take cognizance ‘of them in a regular way: at the 
Jatter of which the Pope is accuftomed to prefide. This high 
court, it is true, is feldom held; but then, it muft be remarked, 
that the Pope, or his auditor, who are always ready to admit 
appeals, have exactly the fame power as the tribunal in queftion; 
that is to fay, to determige the cafes laid before them according 
to 
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to equity and good confcience. The following extracts from 
the account of the Roman Senate, and of the tribunal called the 
Rota, will throw an additional light on the matter of appeals. 

« The Senator of Rome, who is always a nobleman, not a native 
of the ftate, named by the Pope during life, refides at the Capicol, 
and is the head of this tribunal, though he feldom or never interferes 
in any matter agitated before it. Next in authority to him, is his 
auditor, ufually an attorney, aflifted by two others, called colla- 
terals, and one judge of appeals. All civil caufes between mere lay- 
men, may be heard and determined here, and even appeals received 
from the decrees of other judges. ‘The ordinary judicature is exer- 
cifed by the two collaterals, each feparately, as well as by the 
auditor; but the latter can judge alfo of the admiilion of appeals, 
as well from his own, as from the two collaterals’ decrees, or the 
decrees of other judges,——He can alfo fuperfede proceedings de- 
pending before either of the collaterals, and order the matter to be 
cetermined by the full tribunal affembled in congregation, which 
here is called the Afettamento, or adjutting court. The judge, 
cailed alfo the Captain of Appeals, cannot only admit, but deters 
mine them; but if either of the parties fhould diflike his decifion, 
on application to the Pope’s auditor, an affeflor, or confultor, is 
appointed to re-examine the matter. He mutt be a prelate, or at leait 
an advocate, and gives in his vote, or report, in writing, which is 
tranfmitted to the judge of appeals, who is thereupon obliged to 
reform his decree according to fuch report. If the matter be of 
great weight, the party, inftead of an affefflor, may demand the vote 
of the Rota. When this tribunal (the Senate) is affembled, all the 
above four judges have an equal vote, and the fenator pretides, but 
does not vote. If the appeal be from the judgment of any one of 
the other four, the judge that gave the fentence cannot vote on the 
appeal, but another is appointed by the auditor to vote in his ftead, 
and is generally an advocate.’ 

Thus much with refpect to the Senate: now let us hear what 
he fays concerning the Rota. 

‘ It would be too tedicus to enter into a minute detail of all the 
matters that may be brought before this tribunal. ‘hey compre- 
hend almoft all difputes that relate to property, rights, and privi- 
leges, as well ecclefiaftical as temporal. But it cannot take cog- 
nizance of any caufe originally, unlefs it be {pecially committed to 
its judgment by the Pope’s auditor, the Seguatura di Giuflixia, or 
Others having fuch authority, It follows, theretore, that mott of the 
matters here agitated are by way of appeal, not only from the 
tribunals of this ftate, but from thofe of foreign countries: yet even 
in this cafe, the appellant matt firit apply :o the Pope’s auditor, or 
other competent judge, for an order to admit the appeal. It is, 
however, common enough, pending fuits before other judges, for 
the Pope’s auditor, as well as the Segnatura, upon proper appli- 
Cation, to enjoin the ordinary judge not to proceed without a pre- 
vious vote or cecifion of the Rota, upon fome particular and arduous 
point, neceflary to be cleared up before a final decifion of the 
merits, Sometimes the ordinary judge is ordered to determine a {uit 
entirely 
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entirely according to a previous vote of the Rota, comprehending 
the merits alfo; fo that, in this cafe, he has only the honour of pro- 
nouncing the decifion of the Rota, and feeing it duly executed.’ 

The ordinary judge is not to proceed without a previous vote or dee 
cifion of the Rota: at other times, he has only the honour of pro- 
nouncing the decifion of the Rota. Where then is the injuffice and 
abfurdity, inftanced by this writer, in the proceedings of the 
feveral courts? That the Rota is an highly refpeétable tri- 
bunal, almoft every perfon knows. Nay, its excellence is fully 
acknowleged in the prefent work, as may be feen by the quo- 
tation below *.——The writer’s latter end of his commonwealth 
forgets the beginning. 

So far with regard to the laws of the country; whofe 
general operation, as far we are enabled to judge from this 
account, appears not to be inimical to the rights of the fubje& +. 
The author adverts repeatedly, in the courfe of his work, to 
the poverty of the ftate, and of the people; and confiders it as 
the refult of the weaknefs and impolicy of the government. 
But his conclufion is far from being fatisfa€tory $. The condi- 

tion 
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* « We readily admit, that this (the Rota) is, on the whole, by 
far the moft refpectable tribunal in Rome; and that feveral of its 
members are learned, ingenious, honeit, and induftrious men, who 
do honour to the whole body of the prelacy. Thefe, no doubt, 
are excellent judges, and take great pains to come at a thorough 
inveftigation of the matters brought before them. Yes, ye glorious 
affertors of the ancient Roman jurifprudence! with the moft heartfelt 
fatisfaction, to you we in{cribe this public teftimony of our applaule, 
efteem, and veneration.’ 

+ A modern author goes a ftep or two beyond us in the matter: 
** There conclude my remarks on the happinefs of the people of 
Rome, founded indeed on an apparently political flavery, but in 
real fubftantial liberty.” 

t The following extra& from his performance is adduced in proof 
of this affertion: * No foreign article either of luxury, convenience, or 
neceflity, is prohibited ftom importation. The quantity of foreign 
manufactures, and other merchandile, continually pouring into the 
country isimmenfe. To give fome notion of the enormity of the 
imports, we fhall endeavour to ftate the value of one article only, 
and that of mere luxury: we mean chocolate (wherein the Romans 
mix a confiderable dole of cinnamon), which is become of daily 
confumption among all the higher and middling clafles of people. 
We fuppofe only two hundred thcufand perfons in all the Pope’s 
ftate to drink one cup of chocolate every day, though nothing is 
more common than to fee the fame perfon drink three or four ;— 
we will ftate the value of a cup of chocolate at no more than two 
bajoes and a half (about five farthings), exclufive of the duty and 
manufacture, and this will amount to five thoufand crowns per day, 
or one million eight hundred and twenty-five thoufand crowns per 
annum. 
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tion of which he fpeaks, is certainly to be feen in the territories 
of the Pope: that is, among the lower clafs of people; but then 
it fhould not be attributed to any mifmanagement in the admini- 
{tration of the ftate. If wealth—no matter whence arifing—be 
checked or diverted in its courfe, the country through which it was 
wont to pafs in a confiderable ftream will, confequently, ceafe to 
flourifh as before. ‘his, however, it is very pofible, is in no 
fort occafioned by any defeé in the original conttitution of that 
country, nor even from any change which may have been made 
in its ordinances; but entirely from a concurrence of circum- 
ftances which it was wholly impoffible to foreiee, or whichs 
feeing them, it was impofible to prevent. Such, for inftances 
were thole attending the defection of Luther from the church of 
Rome: for from the time of leflening the value of /piritualitiess 
the trade of Rome would neceffarily decreafe. But though we 
may remark of Ltaly, that it no longer deferves the char-cter given 
to it by Virgil, Lerra—potens armis atque ubere gleoe: and 
though the indige:.ce of the labousing parc of the community Is 
great and ftriking, they yet are not in actual want,;—-were they 
io, we fhould fee them in commotion. ‘** The rebeilions of the 
belly (fays a great philofopher, when {peaking on the fubjeét of 
fedition) are the worft; and if a broken eftate in the better fort 
be joined with want and neceflity in the mean people, the dan- 
ger iS imminent and great.” Now this is not the cafe in the 





annum. ‘Though we do not pretend to prefcribe it, yer there mult 
be fome limit, fome line, beyond which the prefeat ruinous fyftem 
cannot be extended. ‘The evil is at prefent very great, and fenfibly 
felt by all ranks of people, whofe complaints have hitherto failed of 
roufing their governors from that fupinenefs, wherein they affect to 
repofe with equal fecurity and indifference.’ 

Now it muit here be obferved, that the author arcues on miftaken 
grounds. It is abfurd to endeavour to prove the ruin of a itate by 
initancing its /uxurtes. If the peopie, generally {fpeaking, be really 
poor, they will defilt from the confump.ion of fuch articles: if, on 
the other hand, they perfevere in the ufe of them, the greater, by 
reafon of the cuty, muit be the riches of that ftate. What he, at 
the fame time, tarther obferves with refpe& to draining the country 
of fpecie, in order to pay for the feveral imports, the exports being 
but few, and from which he predicts its fpeedy deitruction, is open 
to confutation—nay, the author will even confute himfelf; for, in 
another part of his volume, he remarks: ‘ The immenfe fums of 
money poured into Rome (fix hundred thoufand pounds) by other 
nations for fpiritual concerns, even fince the proteftant diffenfion, 
have been generally fufficient to counterpoife all the defeéts of in- 
ternal caconomy, as well as the immenfe load of merchandize con- 
tinually importing from foreign countries, beyond the balance of its 
Own exports.’ 

To fuch contradiftions, what can we poflibly fay ? 
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country in gueftion; and the commonalty, though poor, are 
happy. When we confider the matter well, indeed, it will be 
found impoffible zmmediately, and on account of certain pre- 
Judices, to change their condition. In Italy, there are, pro- 
perly fpesking, but two clafles of men: the rich, and the poor, 
The clafs which we denominate the middling fort, and who con- 
ft:ture the riches of a ftate, by reafon of the traffic in which they 
engzge, are at pretent litle known among them, though, from 
the improving condition of their manufactures, there is an 
appearance of their fpeedily increafing in number, as we gather 
from the work before us: the particulars of which, for want 
of room, we are under the necelfity of pafling over. We 
may, however, obierve in a general way, that Italy, fo far from 
being in an ablolutely ruinous ftate, as this author ir lead us 
to underftand, appears to be actually rifing, in confequence of 
the before- ve i manufactures already eftablifhed in fome 
of the provinces. When, therefore, fhe fhall boaft her citizens 
(properly fo denominatec), which we fhall probably one day 
fee, for it may be expr&cd that her induffrious poor will be 
tempted gradually, and in the hope of gain, to quit the plough 
for the fhuttle, Ber: >, whie her vagrants and beggars, which are 
more in number then in any other country of Europe, will be 
induced, in their turn, to take up the plough which has been 
abandoned :—-when this, we fay, hall be the cafe, and we re- 
peat, that there ts realy a pleafing profpect of it, the nation 
which we have hitherto. been taught to defpife may be de- 
ferving of our particular regard. A word or two more on 
affairs “of tate. The principal vice in the papal government 
2ppears to arife from the farming of the taxes, * it has been 
eltimated (fays the author) by fonie abe and impartial people, 
that not two thirds of the fums really paid by the fubjects ever 
get clear into the Pope’s coffers,’ This, no coubt, defeives 
inquiry, ana a fpeedy remedy. 

Thus having brought our ag acquainted with the con- 
tents of the prefent performance, e have only, ultimately, to 
Jay before them the author’s sakctading reflection. * For many 
vears paft, fome foreign powers feem nibbli ing at the Pope’s 
ftate, and nothing ¢ wpe requifite to a complete partition of it, 
but an agreemen t between the Houles of Auttria and Bourbon. 
Happy will it be for the eff:Cled people whenever it happens; 
and charity obliges us to wiih the epocha not far diftant.’? Now, 
in regard to this, we mult obferve, that the Pope is as much a 
fovereign de jure as the Emperor himfelf; and that he has a fub- 
ftantial right to the country which he now poffefizs by virtue of 
Matilda’s gift, anno 1070, and which has been fince confirmed 
to him by the empire. Neither France nor Auftria have theres 


fore any thing todo withit. We agree entirely with the cele- 
brated 
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brated Montefguieu, who maintains, that ** it will always be 

a glorious undertaking to render government fubfervient to 
a happinefs.” But if change be neceflary in a flate, it 
fhould furcly be brought about by the people themfeives, and 
not by any foreign mattert—=for, as the beforeenamed writer has 
further ob/erved, wavever nas a power fufhcient to dethrone an 
abfolute prince, has a power fufficient to enable him to become 
sbfolute bimfelf. A mere change of rulers would therefore, it 
is probable, be to little effect as to the relief of any particular 
nation, hewever aggrieved it might be, But having extended 
our article to a confiderable length, becaufe we conceived the 
fubject of the volume to be important, we can only, in con- 
clufion, remark, that the author is entitled to commendation, 
2s he is evidently a friend to the rights of humanity. Reafon- 
ing, however, on general principles, and without adversting to 
particular circumftances attendant on the ftate and people, he is 
repeatedly fubject toerror, When Solon was afked whether he 
had given the beft laws to the Athenians, he anfwered, * I 
have given them the beft they are able to bear.” ‘The anfwer 


would fufficieniy apply to the fubjects of the Pope, AB. 





Art. V. Falfe Appearances, a Comedy, altered from the French ; 
and performed at the Theatre-Royal, Drury-Lane. Dy the Right 
Hon. General Conway. 8vo. pp.713. 18. 6d. Debrett. 1729. 

ENERAL Conway informs us in his preface, that this 
3B comedy is altered from the Dehors Trompeurs of Mon! 

Boifly ; as we have not the original before us, we cannot tag 

how far the copy is improved by the Genera)’s alterations: we 

fhail proceed then to confider whether, in its prefent ftate, it is 
fuited to our manners, or likely to become a favourite on 2a 

Engzl:th ftace. 

In regard to plot, Faife Appearances has very litrle to boaft, 
it is fimply this: The B:ron expects to marry Lucile, daughter 
to the Governor; but being quite a man of fafhion, he neg!ed!s 
the daughter, and affrents the father, who beftows her, where 
fhe had placed her affections, on the Marquis. 

Neither is the gears of the plot counterbalanced by a 
contrivance in the management of it. We not. only ae 
almoft from the ne cinning, how every thing is to conclude, bus 
we are frequently difplea fed at the manner in which the con- 
Clufion is produced. The Baron, who, though gay, is ap- 
parently a man of fenfe, behaves toward Lucile with an hauteur 
and contempt of which, we fhould hope, no man could be guilty ; 
and which furely 1 is ennateral In him, who 1s fuppofed to love 
Lucile; who is foliciting her hand in marriage 3 and to whom 

the connection is of impertance. Equally improbable appears 
2 his 
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his treatment of her father, whom he feems //udiou/ly to offend, 
at the very time when he moft wants his affiftance. 

The Governor’s charater, alfo, is deficient in parental ten- 
dernefs. After arriving from the country, although under the 
fame roof with his daughter, he has no interview with her, till 
in the laft feene of the play, when he meets her without emo- 
tion, and beftows her on the Marquis, who receives ber without 

ratitude. 

The Marquis himfelf has little to do; and Lucile’s cha- 
racter is not very highly coloured. In the beginning of the 
play, fhe is introduced to us as a pretty fimpleton; and fhe 
makes no very ftrong pretenfions to fenfe at the clofe of it. 
Being defired to declare the man of her choice, fhe hefitates; 
and when the Countefs pitches on the Marquis, fhe coldly ob- 
ferves * the Countefs has guefed it.’ Indeed we are left in doubt 
through the whole piece, whether her fimplicity, or rather 
foily, is aflumed; or whether it arifes from © her natural referve, 
increafed by the force put upon her inclinations.’ If affumed, 
we fhould, by fome means, have been told fo: if fuppofed to be 
rea], it is highly improbable. 

Of the remaining chara@ers, the Countefs is the bef; and it 
exhibits a good ipecimen of the lively and unthinking woman of 

ualtcy. 

The Abbé is a character not found in the original; and 
General Conway deferves credit for the manner in which he has 
introcuced him into the copy. ‘This was a difficult attempt, 
and he has managed it adroitly. The Abbé not only ape 
pers to be himfelf natural to the drama, but ferves to connect 
others with it, who without his help would appear very in- 
dependent perfonages. 

The chief excellence of this comedy, and from which it muft 
derive its power of pleafing, is the eafe and vivacity of the dia- 
Jogue, which poflefles all the fprightlinefs of free converfation, 
and engages the ear, though it may not very forcibly intereft the 
mind, 

To enable our readers to judge of this, we will extract the 
following fcene from the third Act. 

‘ (M. de Forlis (the Governor) fopping the Baron.) 

‘ I ftop you at your outfe:,—and it’s high time, egad. 

‘ Baron. But, Sir, | have promifed. 

* Forlis. ‘That’s very little to me. 

‘ Counte/s (to the Baron). Very fine, Sir, is this the way people 
muft wait for you? Here am I obliged to come to your own houfe 
and fetch you.—This neglect really furprifes me.—You, who are all 
attention and exactneis ! 

‘ Baron. Pray, pardon this delay,—an accident— 

© Counteyji. No, Sir; this ftroke is quite unpardonable. 
© Baron. 
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¢ Baron. It aétually was not in my power, I proteft; and Iam 
flopt at this very moment. 

* Ceunte/s. By whom, pray? 

‘ Forlis, It’s by me, Madam, and I muft have the Baron all this 
afternoon. 

‘ Counte/s. ButI, Sir, have engaged him for the whole day. 

‘ Forlis. With all poflible refpect, Madam, | muft beg to fay my 
pretenfions are fuperior. 

‘ Counte/s. And, with all poflible regard to your refpectful pre- 
tenfions, Sir, you come a little late—I am firft. 

‘ Baron. You fee, Sir, 1 did not deceive you. 

‘ Forlis (to the Baron). But you know that we are greatly in- 
terefied in this bufinefs; which is ferious and prefling for us both. 

‘ Counte/s. Oh, that which brings me is much more important: 
It’s a phenomenon, Sir, and all Paris is in an uproar! 

‘ Forlis. I am come, Madam, from the extremity of Britanny on 
purpole. 

‘ Counte/s. And I, Sir, came a fortnight ago. 

‘ Forlis. If he delays a day, my trouble is thrown away. 

‘ Counte/s. If this night is loft, Sir, he'll never hear him.—He 
goes away to-morrow. . 

‘ Ferlis. Who, pray? I don’t comprehend! 

« Counie/s. Why, Sir, the celebrated violin we are to hear to-night. 

‘ Forlis. What! Is it a fidler, then, that contefts my right? 

* Counte/s. He plays to-night for the laft time. 

‘ Forlis. So, this is the folemn indifpenfable duty ! 

Counte/s. He is quite a divine creature. Such new, fuch har- 
monious founds!— Firlt, all foft and melting ;-. then, all lightning 
and thunder :—in fhort, Signor Vacarmini is quite a miracle. 

‘ Forlis. Vacarmini! Madam! or Scraparmini, miraculous as he 
may be, fhould not obtain the preference before me. 

* Counte/s. And pray, who are you, Sir, that pretend to a com- 
petition? 

‘ Forlis. A perfon, Madam, whom the Baron fhould prefer on 
this occafion. 

* Counte/s. I dare fay you have great talents, and have no doubt 
of your merit ;—but you probably are not going away fo foon, and 
we may hear you another day. 

‘ Forlis. How, Madam! 

* Counte/s. Yes:—pray, what is your excellence? The flute, or 
the violoncello, or the bag-pipe? 

‘ Forlis. J play upon the bag-pipe! ‘The thought is quite new. 
Your heads are fo filled with trifles, that there’s no room for a ferious 
idea.—It’s rather a more important affair, Madam, which brings me 
to Paris. 

© Counte/s. And what may this mighty affair, fo grave, and fo 
grand, be? 

‘ Forlis. It’s a government which J am come to folicit. 

© Counte/s. A government! 

‘ Forlis. Yes. 

* Counte/s. Only that!—O, nothing is lefs preffing; and if you 
don’t get this, you'll get anotaer.—Lur, for the divine mortal who 
P 3 1s 
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is leaving Paris, the happinefs of hearing him is confined to this very 
night. ‘Phe fortunate moment muil abiolutely be feized, or may be 
Jolt for ever. 

‘ Baron. Yes, the Countefs is right, and there’s no refiftin 

© Forlis, W hat! do you leave me then for a filly oh: 
I thought an ancient friend might deferve more regard. 

‘ Counte/s. But I, Sir, am a new acquaintance, and not to be 
neglected. 

‘ Forlis, Oh, Madam, you are quite right; and if he is to decide, 
it will certainly be in favour of the laft acquired. 

“ Counte/s. ‘Vhe pleafure we thall have tranfports me already! 
Come, Baron, give me your hand. 

‘ Baron. To fuch flattering orders can one refufe obedience ?— 
Bat Pil certainly come back. (70 Forlis.) 

‘ Counte/s Indeed you deceive the gentleman; I fhall run away 
with the Baron for the whole day.—I never derange the plans I have 
Jaid. From the concert lL carry him to the play, to hear the new 
piece which they perform to- night, —from thence to fupper,—from 
{upper to the mafquerade ; where, in the habit of Flora, I fhall de- 
tain my Zephyr tll the appearance of Aurora. 

‘ Baron. Vil certainly come back—don’t believe her. 

[ Excunt.” 

The Prologue by the author, and the Epilogue by General 
Burgoyne, are both excellent in their way. O. 

Art. VI. The Village Curate, a Poem. 8vo. pp. 144. 28. 6d, 
fewed, Johnfon. 1788. 


FANE pre! fent, perhaps, like every preceding age, abounds 

in verfe makers; and the brethren of the trade, though 
they differ im fome ci ircumftance s, have certainly much in com- 
mon among them. One may pofiibly foifh more neatly than 
his neighbour ; but, im general, they collect together the fame 
old materials, and work away with the fame blunt inftra- 
ments. 

Poets, on the contrary [true poets], are very fparingly [cat- 
tered; but when they do appear, they are eafily diftinguifhed from 
the fcribbling h erd. Fortunately, the prefent author is entitled 
to this diftinction. He fees, thinks, and writes, for himfelf: 
he knows the fentiments of others, but he gives us his Own, 
Inftead of lamenting that there remains little chance for origi- 
nality, he is original: inftead of unmeaning, though perhaps 
weil-meafured lines, he prefents us with a poem, where the fenfe 
is prominent, and the language is exp:cfive; and inftead of di- 
{piriting us by the gloomy reprefentations of mifery which never 
exilted, he exhibits a pleafant view of life; and, by rendering us 
contented with ourfelves, fits us for beftowing happinefs on 
others. 

The author’s plan is fo fimple, that it will, perhaps, appear 


faulty to fome readers; it is merely to point out the — 
an 
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and amufements of the village curate, who is thus introduced 
to our acquaintance: 

‘ In yonder manfion, rear’d by ruftic hands, 

And deck’d with no fuperfluous ornament, 

Where ufe was all the archite& propos’d, 

And all the mafter wifh’d, that fcarce a mile 

From village tumult, to the morning fun 

Turns his warm afpect, yet with blofioms hung 

Of cherry, and of peach, lives happy ftill 

The reverend Alcanor. Ona hill, 

Half-way between the fummit and a brook 

That idly wanders at the foot, it ftands, 

And looks into a valley wood-befprent, 

That winds along below. Beyond the brook, 

Where the high coppice intercepts it not, 

Or focial elms, or with his ample wailt 

‘The venerable oak, up the fteep fide 

Of yon afpiring hill full oppofite, 

Luxuriant pafture fpreads before his eye 

Eternal verdure; fave that here and there 

A fpot of deeper green fhews where the fwain 

Expects a nobler harveft, or high poles 

Fatt driven mark where fprings the generous hop, 

‘To be hereafter eminen:ly fair, 

And hide the naked ftaff which train’d him up 

With golden flow’rs. On the hill-top behold 

The village fteeple, rifing from the midt 

Of many a rultic edifice; ’tis all 

The paitor’s care. For he, ye whipping clerks, 

Who with a jockey’s fpeed, from morn tll night, 

Gallop amain thro’ fermons, fervices, 

And dirty roads, and hardly find the day 

Sufficient for your toil—he {till difdains, 

For lucre fake, to do his work amis, 

And ftarve the flock he undertakes to feed.’ 

Alcanor’s houfehold is next defcribed, and then his family, 
confifting of three daughters, Julia, Eliza, and Ifabel; toge- 
ther with the Slattern Dorothy, 
‘ A maid 

Is fhe, that fleeps in the moon’s neighbourhood.’ 

But thefe we mutt pafs over. 
The following extracts will afford no mean fpecimen of the 
author’s talents for defcriptive poetry. 
‘ But mark, with how peculiar grace, yon wood 

That clothes the weary fteep, waves in the breeze 

Her fea of leaves; thither we turn our fteps, 

And by the way attend the cheerful found 

Of woodland harmony, that always fills 

‘The merry vale between. How {weet the fong 

Day’s harbinger attunes! I have not heard 

Such elegant divifions drawn from art. 
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And what is he that wins our admiration? 

A little fpeck that floats upon the fun-beam, 
What vait perfection cannot Nature crowd 
Into a puny point! The nightingale, 

Iter folo anthem fung, and al! that heard, 
Content, joins in the chorus of the day. 

She, gentle heart, thinks it no pain to pleafe, 
Nor, like the moody fongfters of the world, 
Juft thews her talent, pleaies, takes affront, 


And locks it up in envy.’ 
‘ Now we hear 


The golden wood-pecker, that like the fool 
Laughs loud at nothing. Now the reitle{s pye, 
So pert and garrulous. A goflip fhe, 
And fhe has been to town to learn the news, 
Oh, you fhall hear her tell, how being hid 
in Goody Grabfon’s beans, fhe overheard 
The tattling dames relate, ‘* Lord, what d’ye think! 
‘© The parfon’s to be married—Betty Bounce 
«* Will foon be brought to-bed—the fquire is fick-— 
«« Julia has parted with her maid—they fay 
«« Eliza paints, and Ifabel’s a fhrew— 
‘© More taxes yet—the minifter’s a fool— 
** Corn will be cheap—what fhall we farmers do?— 
«* My Lady Bountiful has had a fit— 
“< Ay, let her die—they fay fhe means to leave 
“< A benefadion to the poor—God reft her foul— 
«© She is no better than fhe fhould be—that 
<< ?Twixt you and I—.” And {fo from morn to night 
Your fcandal-monger prates, and tells you all 
The fecret iprings that actuate the ftate, 
The minifter, the people. She can fee, 
With half an eye, who ftands, who falls, who rifes; 
Who little merits, and who beft deferves. 
And fo fhe murders truth, and propagates 
The public lie, extorting many a tear, 
And many a figh, from wounded innocence, 
Oh, Ifabel! if every idle word 
Have weight in heav’n, what deed fo rarely good 
Can turn the fcale in favour of that fool, 
Who prattles injury, and worth defames, 
From gay fifteen to tremulous fourfcore! 

‘ Hark, how the cuckoo mocks the village bells, 
The jay attend, a very termagant, 
That {colds all day. Yes, fhe has wedded been 
A full three weeks, and would be maid again. 

‘ Obferve the glofly raven in the grafs 
Making rade courtfhip to his negro mate. 
Oh, he’s a flatterer, and in his fong, 
If fuch it may be call’d, her charms recites. 
He tells her of her befom black as jet, 
Her taper leg, her penetrating eye, 
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Her length of beak, her foft and filky wing, 
Her voice fo tunable; then waddles round, 
Begins again, and hopes fhe will be kind. 
Bat all in vain. © Alarm’d, he claps his wing, 


_ And flies; fhe, much againft her will, puriues. 


* I love to tee the little goldfinch pluck 
The groundiil’s feather’d feed, and twit, and twit; 
And then in bow’r of apple-blofloms perch’d, 
‘Trim his gay fuit, and pay us with a fong. 
J would not hold him prifoner for the world. 

‘ The chimney-haunting fwallow too, my eye 
And ear well pleafes. I delight to fee 
How fuddenly he fkims the giaffy pool, 
How quaintly dips, and, wich a bullei’s fpeed, 
Whifks by. I love to be awake, and hear 
His morning-fong twitter’d to young-ey’d day.’ 





‘ Adieu, ye fair, 
We leave you to your tafk, nor give you aid 
As wont. Rear’d by your hands alone, the flower 
Shall have a ruddier blufh, a fweeter fragrance. 
Alcanor comes, and let us once again 
Defcend into the valley, and enjoy 
The fober peace of the {till fummer’s eve. 
We have no blush to lofe; our freckled cheek 
The fun not blitters, nor:the night-dew blatts. 
Such is the time the mufing poet ‘aves. 
Now vigorous imagination teems, 
And, warm with meditation, brings to birth 
Her admirable thought. I love to hear 
"The filent rook to tne high wood make way 
With hiffing wing; to mark the wanton moufe, 
And fee him gambol round the primrofe head, 
Till the {till owl comes fmoothly failing by, 
And with a fhrill to-wit breaks off his dance, 
And fends him {couring home; to hear the cur 
Of the night-loving partridge, or the {well 
Of the deep curfew from afar. And now 
It pleafes me to mark the hooting owl — 
Perch’d on the naked hop. pole, to attend 
The diftant cataract, or farmer’s cur 
That bays the northern lights, or rifing moon. 
Then let me fteal along the woody lane, 
To hear thy fong fo various, fweet bird, 
The queen of night, tranfporting Philomel ; 
I name thee not to give my feeble lines 
A grace, elfe wanted, for I love thy fong, 
And often have I ftood to hear thee fing, 
When the clear moon, wit!i Cytherean {mile, 
Emerging from an eaftern cloud, has fhot 
A look of pure benevolence and joy 
{nto the heart of night. Yes, 1 have flood 
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And mark’d thy varied note, and frequent paufe, 
Thy brik and melancholy mood, with heart 
Sincercly pleafed. And, oh! methought, no note 
Can equal thine, fweec bird, of all who fing, 
tlowe afi y the chief! Yet have | heard, 

W hat pleafes me {lill more: the human voice, 

In ferious fweetneis, flowing from the heart 

Of unaffected woman, I could har 

Till che round world diffoiv’d, to the pure ftrain 
Love teaches, gentle modeity in{pires. 

But teaze me not, ye felf-conceited fools, 

Who with a loud, infufferable fquall 

Infult our ears, or hum a noifelefs tune 

Difdaining to be heard; the while ye grin, 

‘lo thew a fet of teeth newly repair’d, 

Or fhrink and fhrug, to make the crowd admire 
Your ftrange grimaces praétis’d at the glats. 

Oh! Labhorit. I had rather hear 

A pedlar’s kit ee a dancing dog.’ 

our readers have been pleafed with the foregoing extracts, 


they will be no lefs entertained with the novelty and fingularity 
of the following: 


‘ But come, we loiter. Pafs unnotic’d by 
The fleepy crocu:, and the ttaring daify, 
The courtier of the fun. What fee we there? 
The love- fick cowflip, that her head inclines 
To hide a bleeding heart, And here’s the meek 
And foft-eyed primrofe. Dandelion this, 
A college youth, that flafhes for a day 
All gold; anon he doffs his gaudy fuit, 
Touch’d by the magic hand of fome grave Bifhop, 
And all at once, by commoutation ftrange, 
Be comes a Reverend Divine. How fleek! 

‘tow full of gra ace! and in that globous wig 
So nicely trimm’d, unfathomable ftores, 
No doubt, of erudition moft profound: 
khach hair is learned, and his awful phiz, 
A well-drawn title-page, gives large account 
Of matiers flrangely complicate within. 
Place the two doctors each by each, my friends, 
Which 3s the better? fay. 1 blame not you, 
Ye powder’d periwigs, that hardly hide, 
With glofiy fuit, and well-fed paunch to boot, 
The underft anding Jean and beggarly. 
But let me e tell you, in the pompous globe 
That rounds the dandelion’s head, is “couch’d 
Divinity moft rare. I never pafs 
Buc he inftructs me with a ftill difcourfe, 
That more perfuades than all the vacant noife 
Of pulpit rhetoric; for vacant ts, 
And vacant mult it be, by vacant heads 
Supported.’ 
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We have now enabled our readers to form fome judement of 
the poct’s manuer ; and can aflure them, that they will! find the 
whole poem well deferving their attention, They are not, 
however, as we hinted before, to expect a finifhed and laboured 
compolition, which is at once to exalt its author into a rivalry 
with our firft-rate poets. This is a pre-eminence to which 
he makes no pretentions; tn future, indeed, he promifes fome 
oreater undertaking, and his prefent performance proves him 
weil qualihed for the tafk. But Jet him tpeak for higilelfs 

‘ So have | gaily fung the man how bieft, 
The Village Curate; weaving in my fong 
Your praile, ye fair, and many an honett thought, 
Which unfolicited demanded room. 
I care not if no eye this page perufe ; 
1 fing with pleafure, and 1 end with joy. 
I fing no more, and blame not him who flecps 
Carelefs what I, enamour’d of the vale 
And hilly woodland, have fo vainly fung. 
For popular applaufe, I afk it not. 
Who’d be a feather in the billowy breeze? 
‘True, noble critic, it were 1] deferv’d, 
By this rade fong obtain’d. Yet I nor fear, 
Hire the fhort tale of my exiftence cloie, 
Some ftrain, by chance, on my time-mellow’d harp 
To hit, thefe woods may well remember. Yes, 
Some happy ftrain, by chance, | hope to hit, 
If yet the Mufes love thy fam’d retreat, 
Oh, Sidney, or thy Spenfer’s early fong; 
If yet the walks where love-fick Waller mus’d, 
If yet immortal Sacharifla’s haunt 
Delight them, and {weet Amoret’s abode!’ 

It is with regret that we take leave of this fenfible and engage 
ing writer; of whom we will venture to predict, that if his 
fu'ure productions fulfil the expeCiations which he has here 
excited, he will obtain no inferior ftation among our ftandard 


poets. O. 


Art. VIL. Letters from Simphin the Second, to his dear Brother in 
Wales; containing an humble Defcription of the Trial of 
W. Hattings, Efq. from the Commencement to the Clofe of the 
Seflions in 1789. With Notes and Alterations by the Author. 
To which are added, feveral Letters in anfwer, from Simon, 
Aunt Bridget, and Shenkin. And an original Poetical Dedica- 
tion to the Right Ifon. Edm. Burke by Simpkin. 1z2mo. pp.15z. 
38. Gd. fewed. Bell. 1789. 


ERSONS who poffefs ftrong conceptions of humour feem 
formed by nature to be laughing philofophers. In a thou- 

fand ridiculous points of view, they can place thofe things 
Which the multitude deemeqqube very fine, or very folemn; and 
from 
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from the flinty rock of dulnefs itfelf can ftrike bright fcintilla. 
tions of wit. Simpkin the Second appearing to belong to this 
privileged clafs of merry mortals, the trial of Warren Haftings, 
Efq. in Weftminfter-hall prefented itfelf to him as a copious fub- 
ject for his witty mufe. Nor has he only the privilege of laugh. 
ing himfelf, but the power of transfufing his mirth to others, 
We confefs ourfe!ves to have been entertained with his rhiming 
account of this wonderfully long trial, and of the very long 
fpeeches of the Managers; and as it may be of equal duration 
with the fiege of Troy (unlefs the prifoner fhould take himfelf 
away guo pius Aneas, quo Tullus dives et Ancus), \et none con- 
demn Simpkin for attempting to fing the exploits of the oratori- 
cal heroes, and their fame 
— by his antifceptic rhimes 
To fonfe and pickle for remoteit times. 

Thefe Letters are in the eafy flyle and manner of the Bath- 
Guide; and would not difgrace its celebrated author, to whom 
they have been fometimes given, “The Managers wil! not relith 
thefe poetical minutes of the trial, which, as they are much fhorter 
than thole they nave directed to be taken, will be more generally 
perufed, 

Many genuine ftrokes of natural humour and keen fatire, to- 
gether with a variety of witty allufions and fimiles, are difperfed 
through this little volume. Mr. Burke will not approve of the 
fimile by which he is defcribed, nor do we give it for its juftnefs; 
but who can read it (whether Pittite or Foxite) without admiring 
its novelty and its wit? | 

« A fimile oft I’ve endeavour’d to find 

For this man, but could never get one to my mind ; 
Yet I think—he refembles a ruffy cozduéor 

That points to the Heav’ns, but is fix’d to a frudure; 
That 4ourly contends with the elements’ rage, 

But a flafh of true LIGHTNING gets once in an age.’ 

The Chancellor (p. 111.) is more flatteringly drawn; 

‘ Like Cato, in Virtue inflexibly ftrong ; 
No paffion can urge him to that which is wrong.’ 

We cannot quit this jeu a’efprit without expreffing a with, 
that, as the author is wo rufly conductor bimfelf, but a machine 
which feems capable of grinding wit at pleafure, he will con- 
tinue, from time to time, to flafh it before us; and that when it 
runs out, as it fometimes will do, into a triplet, Mr. Bell would 
be fo good as to mark it in the ufual way. We do not approve 
of the omiffion of the triplet mark in the prefent volume, as it 
fpoils the reading of poetry; and it fhould be remembered, both 
by authors and by printers, that poetry is to be read aloud. Had 
the author recollected this, he would not have made truth rhime 
to mouth. 
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Moft of thefe poems have appeared in the paper called the 
World. Moe-y. 


ap 
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Art. VII. Letters from Barbary, France, Spain, Portugal, &c. By 
an Officer*. 8vo. 2 Vols. About 500 Pages each. 125, 
Boards. Cadell. 1783. 


T is no eafy tafk to give an adequate idea of the contents of 
thefe Letters; which are not filled with local defcriptions, 

or the ufual obfervations of modern travellers; but confift, chiefly, 
of comprehenfive reflections and fpeculations, on a variety of 
topics, as they occurred to the writer’s notice, and as they were 
excited by different objects ; intermingled, in rather a defultory 
way, with the principal incidents of bis voyages and journeys : 
for he osvioufly fuppofes his correfpondents to be already in 
pofleflion of local knowledge enough to enable them to accom- 
pany him in his various digreffive remarks, and occafional lec- 
tures, political, philofophical, and moral—delivered, each, on the 
fpot which fuggefted them. Thefe difcuffions are often pro- 
found, though fometimes peculiar; and are obvioufly the refult 
of much thought and experience: the fpontaneous exercifes of 
a reficcting mind, habituated to philofophic inveftigation,—with 
a general view to the common good of mankind, or the particu- 
lar advantage of his country, ‘Ihe author appears to have ac- 
quired an extenfive knowlege of human nature, and of many fub- 
jects with which the happinefs of our fpecies is intimately con- 
nected : on fome of which, indeed, he fometimes touches but 
flizhtly, and as it were en paffant; but even his flighteft {ketches 
feem to be thofe of an uncommon hand, and have always an 
air of criginality which ** marks them for his own.” More is 
often meant, in the brevity of his expreffion, than may, at the 
firft ylance, meet the eye. In the fingular concifenefs and fim- 
plicity of his manner, the reader will often be furprifed with 
{uggeltions of extenfive plans, fagacious hints, unfettered fyf- 
tems, and the boldeft cenfures of thofe defective eftablifhments, 
narrow politics, and national prejudices, to which mankind are 
attached and enflaved. In a word, we here meet with more ori- 
ginality of thought, more new ideas, and more information, than 
we have lately met with, in any work of this kind; and (what 
has added not a little to our fatisfaction) the worthy author’s 
Principles are laid down on fuch a fcale of benevolence, and 
public fpirit, that we think no one can read his book without 
conceiving a favourable idea of his character. The improve- 
ment, not of his own country only, but of the condition of the 
human race, by reforming their refpective governments, and cor- 
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recting the errors of their various cufoms (however romanti¢ 
fome of his notions mav be deemed) appears to be the great ob- 


ject of his on weld, and his {peculations. Nothing of iaferiog 
import feems able of engrofing his attention :—and it muft, 
indeed, be con! ed that there ts a pleafure attending a i beral 


cultivation of the noble lentiments of humanity, which on! y 
thofe who are capable of conceiving and feeling them, car juttly 
eltimate.— Let us now proceed to 2 few fpecim ens of the work, 

Sreaking of the piratical fiates of Barbary, with fome of which 
(particularly Morocco) the author had an opp portunity of bes 
coming perfonally acquainted, by a temporary refide ‘nce among 
them on public bufinefs, he makes the following obfervations: 

‘ No modern nation h as yet found the fecret “of making either 
war or peace with them to any advantage proportioned to the dif- 
ference of fcience and difcipline. It is amazing, | believe even to 
themielves, to fee the nations of Europe, with all their fuperiorities, 
become fo fubmiilive and tributary tothem. We feem to keep each 
other in countenance, and fhare the difgrace amongtt us. 

‘ If Ruffia ever fucceeds in her enterprifes, and can get once fairly 
into the Mediterranean, fhe may fhew us how to treat thefe piratical 
ftates; for fhe has the only troops fufliciently acquainted with fuch 
enemies, and fhe will probably be wife enough to keep up that know. 
Jedge by frequent wars. Any other power, who may have occation 
to attack them, would perhaps do well to borrow a Ruffian General, 
and fome other of their officers. 

‘ Vo be conquered by a civilized and cenerous nation would bea 
happy event for thefe poor Africans. ‘They have Jatterly been faved 
from it—we can hardly tell how, or why, when we confider the en- 
terprifing fpirit of modern europe. It has probably been owing to our 
exhaufling wars with each other, and to thofe apparently greater ob- 
jets of the Wellern and Ealftern worlds, in fearch of gold. But it 

may juitly be doubted, if thofe objedis be greater. ‘Thefe northern 
parts of Africa are capable of ail forts of ufeful productions, of more 
value than gold, and nearer honie. 

‘ It is not improbable that France may be approaching to a flate 
of population and enterprife that may make fuch colorization and 
congueft occur and become neceflary to her, or at Jealt to join in 
{uch a fcheme, if it fhould once become the fathicn. Ana if her 
government can ever be flteady enough, in any fyfiem; or if fhe 
fhould ever recover her conflitution, which fome of their ipeculative 
men think poffible, and which I do not think probable * ; fle would 
then be too powerful, and give law to Europe. Egypt ought, per- 
haps, to be the firft country in Africa to be conquered and colonized 


—) 





* The-reader will bear in mind, that thefe Letters were written 
in the year 1771.—Who could then have forefeen that fo great a re- 
volution as that which hath diftinguithed the year 1789, would, or 
poflibly could, have happened in the kingdom of France?) That na- 
tion is, doubtlefs, now become, more than ever, an inte:cfling object 
to this moral and political philofopher, 
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from Europe, on account of its fincular fitaation. Surrounded by 
deferts, it would be eafily defended againit all its neighbours. 
Wealthy, fcientific, and difciplined nations, are not in thefe days to 
be conquered by crowds of barbarians: the modern expentive fciences 
of fortification, and war in general, form their fecurity. Then the 
ret of the northern African coalt mighc be graduaily fubdued and 
civilized by {mall colonies and gooa government. But it would re- 
uire fome of our Penns and Franklins to eltablifh, or improve upon 
the Englifh conititution here: only they mult be warriors; that 
would be indifpenfable in this fituation, and is generally fo in every 
reat charafler. Neither the government nor. character of the 
French will anfwer for colonization. I believe the legiflator for 
thefe countries fhould be born in England, or in Englifh America; 
and yet he mutt likewife be well acquainted with the European, the 
Afiatic, and African nations, of which his fubjeéts would here con- 
fift; and he muft be a great foldier—ignorant of nothing. ‘Thefe 
and other requifites feem to me indiipeaiable in the character of a 
reat lawgiver, and muit render it the rareft character upon earth, 

‘ Portugal, in the times of her fpirit, wifdom, and glory, during 
the reigns of her Johns and Emanuels, attempted conqueit and colo- 
nization here too; and with great fucceis, confidering the times and 
circumitances. By a little more wifdom, fleadinels, and diicipline ; 
—with lefs jealouiy, and more afiiftance from Ferdinand of Aragon, 
fhe might have fixed a colony in this country. Now, it Is perhaps 
only to be accomplifhed by the united force of different ftates, as it 
has been prevented by their mutual jealoufes. 

‘ Perpetual war is probably the true fpirit of Mahomedifm ; and 
when they ceafe to be conquerors, they are nothing, their govern- 
ment being unfit for the arts of peace. Jt is only war, or fome iuch 
powerful motive of neceflity, that can induce them to move with any 
order orexertion. So that, whenever the European nations can 
agree about the meafures and confequences, they may probably do 
what they pleafe with both the European and African Muffulmans. 
Perhaps it may be brought about without France, or at lealt without 
her taking the lead in thofe conquefts. When Aoftria and Ruffia 
can agree, and can fatisfy France and Pruiffia, and get fairly to the 
Mediterranean, then Greece, and others, both new and old coun- 
tries, may flourifh, thofe feas may regain their former importance, 
and thefe fertile African coafts become again the granaries of the 
world. ‘There is no apparent revolution ariling in the horizon of 
future probability, of more importance to this part of the world, and 
to the improvement of mankind, in that of their commerce, popula- 
tion, arts, and induftry. ‘The practicability and utlity of fuch mea- 
{ures may be perceived from the hiltory of Carthage, of Rome, and 
of Portugal. Thefe countries have always received colonies, and 
have been improved by them; it is of coniequence, that they fhould 
come from the molt improved nations. Mahomedan conquett from 
Afia having {pread itfelf along this fine African coaft, and its being 
left there {fo long to degenerate, and then to infeft and plague the 
ret of the world, is a great fhame to polifhed Evrope. But the muft 
probably, in time, recover and afiert her natural fuperiority here too, 
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and more liberal politicians, we might have haftened thofe events, 
by giving Minorca to Ruffia, and thereby, perhaps, more effectually 
fecuring to ourfelves a fhare of the beneficial con fequences. 

‘ When governments fhall have learned to act on great and liberal 
principles, and fhall have tavght mankind to tolerate and enrich 
each other, Mahomedans may make beter fubjeéts when fubordinate 
than when in power. ‘Thofe who were left in Spain and Portugal 
were, and would probably have continued, very good fubjedts, if 
thofe governments had known how to treat them. Here the natives, 
the people in general, might be brought to join againit their prefent 
rulers, notwithftanding their religion, 

‘ Thefe political fpeculations I think of importance, and you muft 
have them as they occur. This ftate of barbarifm (as we may affeét to 
ftyle it), and their wilful ignorance of our arts and fancied i im prove» 
ments, may not be fo improper for poor and mountainous countries, 
in fome parts of the world ; but it is furely a pity, that fuch rich and 
improveable plains, fo near to us, fhould remain in a condition fo 
depopulated, and in fuch poor cultivation, lott, as it were, to man- 
kind. The Romans thought fo of thefe countries, and acted from 
that principle. 

‘ You know the women are jealoufly guarded, and are feldom feen 
here, except fome of the loweft, the dome oftic, and azed; but all of 
them are then covered up to the eyes with woollen, and over the face 
fome dirty rag marked and fullied with the breath, and only the 
eyes to be feen in ghaftly ftare. ‘They are generally inclined to be 
fat and fhort, and have an odd, and to us a moft ungraceful, appear- 
ance; round, fhapelefs woollen bundles, nanny along ; certainly 
neither very cleanly nor defirable, at leait according to our talte, 

« Where women are thus confidered only as domeftic flaves, and 
marriage as a kind of purchafe, they can have no weight or influence 
in fociety, which therefore can hardly be polifhed or improved. By 
this exclufion of the fex, there will not remain fufficient motives, 
means, nor ufes for introducing the agreeable arts; and we know 
that the agreeable and the ufeful arts are mutually connected, and 
muft affiit and produce each other. 

‘ Nations halt or ftop at different ftages of civilization. In the 
Eaft, fociety has been ftopped and fixed always at too early a ftage of 
its progrefs, viz, during the periods while women were yet con- 
fidered as a kind of private property, or plunder: and fo it threatens 
long to remain over a great part of the earth—an cternal difgrace to 
human nature.’ | 

Many of our author’s pages are thus occupied by his thoughts 
and refleCtions on the wretched coridition of the nations now in» 
habiting the celebrated country of the old Mauritanians, who 
make fo confpicuous a figure in the Roman Hiftory ;—but we 
muft haften to give our readers a fpecimen of bis remarks on the 


character of another fort of people. ‘They are thus introduced: 

* Of the different countries I vifit, I have neither time nor inten- 
tion to trouble you with much of the prefent fathionable ftyle of 
minutie im natural hiftory or antiquities, nor to give you an itinerary 
catalogue of all the fights to be feen. W ithout fome o! bject or aa’ 
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tiple in view, the daily accumulation of little facts and particulars 
tends only to increafe the perplexity and confufion, or to enlarge the 
hoards preparing for future and uncertain theories, which may yet 
long continue to facceed each other, and to perplex mankind before 
they arrive at the truths of importance. I like beft the theory or 
fyitem which is formed on the {pot, with the knowledge of the faéts ; 
thofe framed in our clofets are generally wrong. Of the two clafles 
of objects in this world, men and things, I think the latter occupies 
too much the attention of travellers, to the neglect of the former, 
which is certainly the moft important. 

‘ We have only to look round us in a few different countries to 
fee, that on government and legiflation depends the greatett part of 
the happinefs of mankind ; and yet thefe important objects feem now 
the leaft attended to by our modern travellers; nay, they are in fome 
danger of being entirely excluded, under the now difgraceful name 
of politics, from our catalogue of fubjects of enquiry. ‘The fages of 
antiquity—an Herodotus, a Pythagoras, a Lycurgus—thought other- 
wife ; to obferve the laws, conftitutions, and manners, of other coun- 
tries, in order to improve their cwn, were then thought to be mo- 
tives of travel worthy of the wifeft and greateft men. 

‘ In fhort, I am habitually inclined to confider man as always the 
firft objet of attention, and other things in fome proportion to their 
connection with him; not that I intend to attempt any thing like a 
complete account of any nation or people: a few fhort fketches and 
reflections on the men or things, as they may chance to ftrike me 
where I travel or refide, I mean to continue; and with as much cau- 
tion as practicable againft natural or habitual prejudices, I mean to 
attempt at once to give you fuch truths as may feem to me of im- 
portance enough for your notice and mine—life being too fhort to 
form voluminous collections of little faéts, and wait for the conclu- 
fions of philofophers thereon. If I can fometimes fucceed in point- 
ing out the right road or proper object to be purfued in travelling, 
Y fhall not think my labour lott. 

‘ We need not fear that the fubjeéts for obfervation are yet nearly 
exhaufted: you future travellers may comfort yourfelves that much 
real information is yet to be gathered even in the moft beaten paths 
of your predeceffors, and you may know that nations have hardly be- 
gun to learn wifdom of each other, and that none of them are yet 
fufficiently acquainted, mixed, and connected, to be much benefited 
by their refpective improvements; but as they mix and become more 
intimately united, the better it will be for the whole; fo that we are 
every way encouraged and invited by nature to travel and mingle 
with each other, and this is much better than reading about one 
another in books, from which | with you to beware of expeéting too 
much ; they may dire€t you to ufeful and real knowledge, but can 
feldom fupply its place; on them may be built a large and neceflary 
part of the ftracture of education, bur not the whole, as fome of our 
learned, I fear, are too apt to imagine : to know, we muft fee at leat: 
in many things reading will give but imperfect ideas, and particu- 
larly in objects of fight. 

* Of the French nation 1 fhall give you only a few remaiks ex 
paffant. Stationed in the centre of the civilifed world, their cha- 
Rey. Sept. 1789, Q. racter, 
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ra&ter, hiftory, and their influence, are tdo generally known and fele 
to require much more illuftration—they are as yet better known to 
you than you tothem. Small as the diftance is that feparates the 
two nations, in the firft boat you may obferve upon their coaft, may 
be feen the great difference between the two races of people, and 
that difference appears, efpecially at firft, to. be much in favour of 
our countrymen. ‘The Englith failors who navigate our veffels are 
ftrong, filent, laborious, methodical; thofe on board the French 
veffels and boats are a poor, weak, and ragged race, wrangling and 
buftling, rather than working, with great noife but little tkill, the 
effects not correfponding to their apparent exertions. On examining 
the workmanfhip and materials of every thing about them—of their 
veffels, utenfils, clothing—we may already draw conclufions of the 
inferior itate of the ufeful arts and induitry of France. Nor do we 
find reafon to change our opinion on going afhore—whether we in- 
{pect the town or country, the fhops, houfes, offices, the fields, fences, 
carriages, cattle, or their different tradefmen at work ; the Englifh 
fuperiority is every where manifeft in all kinds of workmanfhip, and 
more particularly where ftrength is required either in the work or 
workmen. 

‘ Generally bad mechanics, they can feldom make any thing 
ftrong without making it clumfy, nor contrive any machine to an- 
{wer different purpofes without making it too complicated. And it 
feems as if al] the bad materials of Europe came to the French 
market, as iron, timber, leather, tools, and various matters for dif- 
ferent trades and manufactures. Indeed the London market, I be- 
lieve, engroffes the beft of the produce in many things throughout 
the commercial world. You may fee in our friend B.’s books the 
difference he makes in the price of infurance between a French 
and an Englifh thip. 

‘ I fee neither truth nor wifdom in preaching the doctrine that one 
fometimes hears maintained of late by fome young men, that their 
feamen are every way equal to ours. 

* In fome cafes we may ftill think our prejudice not ill founded, 
of one Englifhman being equal to two Frenchmen. I already know 
feveral trades, in which the work commonly done is at leaft in that 

roportion. I think they are evidently a more feeble race, and do 
not probably exert the ftrength they have, equal to our workmen. 
But they have far more vivacity, cheerfulnefs, and good humour—a 
reftlefs activity, and may feldomer be inclined to idlenefs than Eng- 
lith workmen, though their labour is lefs productive. They feem 
not fo much engroffed by their work, as in hafte to havedone. They 
generally employ. more hands than we do to the fame kind of work. 
You know the example of three men to fix a horfe-fhoe, which with 
us is done by one. 

« With thefe prepoffeflions, fo readily fuggefted by firft appear- 
ances, and perhaps a little out of humour with fome unexpected 
troubles and difficulties in getting what we want, which is not un- 
common here, we may require fome time to become fufficiently cool 
and impartial to perceive what is really good or worthy of imitation. 
You may rot, for example, at firft attend to their excellent police— 


to their fpacious and ‘uperior manner of building, though badly 
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finithed—to their polite and agreeable manner—to their eafy and 
fimple ways of contriving in fome of the conveniencies and common 
modes of life—and to the habits of ceconomy which our children 
may learn. The fmall expence and trouble attending their drefss 
focieties, balls, theatres, we find very comfortable and pleafant. 

‘ I think we can already perceive that, notwithftanding their po- 
verty and weaknefs, they may be a happier people than we. They for- 
tunately think they have every thing comme i/ faut, while we, fullenly 
wife and profound, are difcontented with much of our own, and with 
ftill more of theirs. We pretend to find among them many things 
deteftable, much below, and very little above, mediocrity, except 
their own conceit of themfelves, which, perhaps happily for thems 
paffes all ordinary bounds.’ 

We could with pleafure have enlarged our extracts from the 
Letters relative to the government, the people, and the litera- 
ture of France; but we muft not pafs our boundaries. 

The obfervations on Spain form a curious and entertaining 
part of the work; but here we muft, for the reafon juft hinted, 
refer to the author. From the account of Portugal, we fhall 
extract fome part of his remarks on the renovation of the city 
of Lifbon, fince its deftru€tion by the great and memorable earth- 
quake, about 30 years ago: 

‘ Lifbon.—Here, even more than in other great towns, the bene- 
volent mind is wounded on viewing the mixture of luxury and miferys 
the diftrefling extremes of poverty and affluence, in a thoufand ways. 
The melancholy hiftory of -its deftruétion by the earthquake in 1755 
is well known. It is {till rebuilding on a plan of the Marquis de Pom- 
bal’s, which, though noble and magnificent, is rather gigantic, and 
barbaroufly great too, a /’E/pagnole. "This town was always remark- 
able, I believe, for being at once fumptuous and nafty, and will pro- 
bably be fo ftill. The {mell of the tide, at low water, is very dif- 
agreeable in all the lower parts, as well as that of every houfe you 
enter. Common fewers, cleanlinefs, internal conveniencies, have 
all been too much facrificed to external appearance, which, after all, 
is in a bad ftyle of architecture; immenfe ranges of building without 
parts, ill proportioned and divided: it is obvious, that nothing but 
the outfide drawings of the elevations have been previoufly con- 
fidered, and that the art and artift have been controlled by the igno- 
rance of power. We may form opinions of a nation from their tafte 
in the arts, and ftyle of their public buildings. Sacrificing too much 
to appearances, to graces and ornaments, may be the vice of the age. 
Wifdom faid, let the ufeful be ornamented ; but Folly reverfed the 
order of the fentence, and fubftituted the acceffory for the principal. 
Where you fee trivial things crowded with ornaments, and without 
fufficient {paces of relief or repofe for the eye, from the extremes of 
confufion, or of uniformity; from the lofty domes or ranges of co- 
Jumns, where nothing of importance is either to be covered or fup- 
ported, you may deduce the imbecility of the artift, and partly of 
the nation where he could*be employed in preference. The minifter 
had certainly great merit in getting the city rebuilt at all ; and there 


is a grandeur and fublimity, though a want of tafle and fcience, in 
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his idea: but we thould have expected a real great man to have en2 
couraged the artifts, foreign and native, by promoting a competition 
for the beft plan, inflead of enforcing his own. We find him, like 
many other great men, not exempt from the weaknefs of fancying 
he knew every thing better than any body elfe ; he had the misfor- 
tune of being beyond control. No man chofe to prefume to under- 
fland even his own trade equally with him. ‘This noble fituation 
certainly deferved the beft plan poffible. Nature feems to have 
marked out this fite, and this city, for the capital of the peninfula; 
and if the Philips had moved their court thither, their pofterity might 
now have been in poffeffion of the whole.’ 

Befide the new lights in which Major Jardine places the 
charaéters of the different nations whom he vifited, the topics 
on which he may be thought to have advanced the boldeft and 
moft fingular opinions, are thofe relative to Education, Literature, 
Mufic, Women, Colonies, Nobility, War, Gibraltar, the Poor, 
&c. and above all, Policy and Government. The laft ftudy feems 
to be his forte. Here he is peculiarly bold, fingular, and deep; 
and fhews us that he has obferved and thought much, freely, and 
clofely, on thofe difficult fubjeG&ts. In point of conneétion, he 
may, perhaps, be thought deficient—loofe, defultory, and even 
capricious; but the attentive reader will eafily trace him through 
all his mzanderings; and his opinions will always be found con- 
fiftent, whatever may be faid of the arrangement of his materials; 
or of his frequent repetitions : for which he will, perhaps, plead, 
in excufe, the unconnected nature of epiftolary communications. 
The more timid fpeculatift may, poflibly, be ftartled at every 
deviation from the common tract of Jabitual thinking; and by 
fuch our author will be judged rather wild and fanciful, or he 
may be charged with the affce€tation of fingularity: but after all, 
give us an ORIGINAL writer, whatever are his peculiarities.—And 
we fufpect that there may now be, not only in this free country, 
but in other parts of the world, a choice, and perhaps an increafing 
number of free. thinkers [we do not, here, limit our meaning to 
theological points], who may very nearly accord with this fpirited 
writer, in moft of his opinions. New and correfponding ideas are 
often produced in different quarters of cultivated fociety, near the 
fame period of time ; and ic will poffibly appear, that thofe who 
advance the furtheft before the crowd, in fearch of improvement 
(while guided, themfelves, by found judgment and reflection}, 
are probably the greateft benefactors to mankind, even while 
they are confidered by the multitude as fingular, if not dan- 
gerous, Characters. 

Some readers may likewife think that our philofophic traveller 
pays too little regard, in his literary excurfions and difcuffions, 
to what is generally accounted as of great importance in the re- 
public of Ictters, wiz. Style and Diciion, and to the prevanvas 
taite 
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tafte of the public on that head ; but let us hear part of what he 
has to fay on this fubjeét, in his own words: 

‘ If we Englith fhould be led into a tafte for too much ornament 
in writing or {peaking, I think we fhould have lefs excufe for our- 
felves than fome other nations. Our plain, rational, and mono- 
fyllabic tongue, feems to me, neither made for mufic, nor for thofe 
flowery and fonorous beauties which, in fome other languages, charm 
and run away with us by theear. Our language, clear, diftinét, 
and precife, fpeaks only to the wnderilanding ; it cares not much 
about the beauties of found, nor waits to attend to them. In at- — 
tempting a lengthened latinity of phrafe, or a conftant rounding of 
periods with meafured fets of fonorous terms, in foaring to magni- 
ficence and amplification, we préfently ger into the regions of affecta- 
tion, where we are quite out of our element, and make a very awk- 
ward figure. In the fhort nervous ftyle, where powerful brevity 
prevails, I conceive that both the beauties and expreffion of our Jan- 
guage confit: content with the few graces that lie in its way, and 
not deigning to lcok afide for the flowery paths that lead round, by 
‘tedious and uncertain ways, to the object already in view, it goes 
beyond moft other languages in force and rapidity ; reaches its object 
fooner, and ftrikes it more forcibly. If, in aiming at brevity, we 
fometimes appear abrupt and obfcure, it is more excufable than the 
other extreme of the flowery, declamatory, or diffufe. 

‘ Every language has its.particular turn or genius. I know notif 
any one has remarked thefe, or the following particulars of ours: in 
the pronunciation, it feems to incline to a certain diftinét paufing 
precifion, by its ftrong and frequent articulations, as if attending 
only to perfpicuity or demonitration; and without a particular at- 
tention to a choice of words, mottly of foreign extraction, it does not 
run currently, or with facility, through the mouth: but when that 
attention is difcovered, it ftrikes with an idea of affectation, againit 
every fpecies of which I think we have, after a certain degree of 
cultivation, a natural diflike more than any other nation 1 know. 
Whereas, in the Spanifh and Italian languages, the voice dwells with 
pleafure on moft of their founds, and the tongue rebounds upon 
every articulation with a rapidity and elaflicity which exercifes and 
ftrengthens its powers ; but of this, unfortunately, very few of our 
Englith or French mouths can ever be fenfible, as both our languages 
and our organs have been over-refined, contracted, and debilitated, 
probably from the filly affectation of people with bad ears, and 
falfe tafte, trying to fpeak pretty. I muft think that moit of our 
flowery writers and fpeakers will offend the nice and natural ear 
much more by their affectation, than they can ever pleafe it by all 
the beauties they can thus exhibit: while our plain and fimple bre- 
vity,—our wit and humour,—our fimple and truly fublime, which 
rifes by ftealth into fentiment independent of the wings of found, 
and where more is meant than meets the ear; thefe will always be 
juftly admired: as we rife into the florid, we foon become ridi- 
Culous ; facrificing fenfe to found in a wafte of ineffectual orna- 
ments.’ 

{t was our wifh to proceed farther in our extraéts from this 


agrceadle, fenfible, and manly writer; but the article being ar- 
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rived at its proper extent, we mutt clofe the book for the prefent, 
At a future opportunity, we may, perhaps, open it again. 6 anon, 





Art. IX. A View of the Reign of Frederick II. of Prufia; with a 
Parallel between that Prince and Philip 11. of Macedon. By John 
Gillies, LL.D. F.R.S. and $. A. 8vo. pp.503. 6s. Boards, 
Cadell. 1789. 


Fee Vad [_PHISTOIRE de mon Tempsyeas written by the late King of 
Pruffia, has furnifhed materials for the prefent work, 
§ 2, 237. Dr. Gillies, however, is not to be confidered as a mere tranf- 
Jator. He has fele&ed fo much of that interefting narrative as 
relates immediately to the King, and to his affairs; pafling over 
the comments and obfervations which the royal author has been 
pleafed-to make on the condu& of the feveral courts of Europe, 
during the period in which he lived, and reigned, with fuch 

great renown, : 

The Doétor obferves, by way of apology for his undertaking, 
that, 

‘ On moft occafions it is imprudent to write the hiftory of great 
events, or the lives of great men, till many years after the former 
happened, and the latter flourifhed. But the circumftances attend- 
ing the reign of Frederick, are peculiar. ‘That enlightened Prince 
has been his own hiftorian. His accounts of foreign affairs, indeed, 
are often imperfeé&t, and fometimes erroneous; the ignorant Michel, 
his refident at the Britifh court, totally mifled him as to the do- 
meftic tranfa€tions of England; but in what perfonally concerns 
himfelf, little new information can be expected, and none more 
authentic than that contained in his own commentaries, which, in 
the nature and value of their materials, form the counterpart, and, 
- ag diffufive copioufnefs, the contraft to the Commentaries of 

wfar. 

#*** « Yet to thofe who enjoy an opportunity of patiently examin- 
ing the ground, with Frederick’s Memoirs in their hands, the cir- 
cumitantial minutenefs of his narrative may prove ineftimably valu- 
able, efpecially fhould they be called to head armies or command 
detachments in the countries which formed the glorious fcene of his 
victories. But except by this defcription of men, I much fear that 
his prolix account of military movements will not be generally re- 
lithed, or even generally underftood. The chafing of a pott, or the 
manceuvre of a line, depends on the vicinity of an eminence more or 
lefs elevated, the form of a ravine more or lefs deep, the narrownefs 
of a defile, the fhallownefs of a marfh or a river, and innumerable 
other particularities which it is impoflible for words fully to defcribe, 
and hardly poflible for plans accurately to delineate, fince from 
attempts of this nature, books have been {welled to an immoderate 
fize, and fome of the largeft plans hitherto publifhed, have been fo 
darkened and fo crowded, that it is often fruitlefs, and always pain- 
ful, to confult them. For the fatisfaétion however of the young 
foldier, who, to the fpirit of his profeflion, adds the defire of diftinc- 


_ tion, and therefore the love of information, byt who enjoys not an 
opportunity 
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opportunity of accurately furveying the various countries in which 
the, eco fought and conquered, it may not be an ufelefs or un- 

oor te afk to give a fuccinct, but clear and connected view, of 
thofe great and decifive operations, the fcenes of which being boldly 
marked by the hand of nature, admit precifion and per{picuity of 
geographical defcription ; and which are thereby the beft adapted to 
illuftrate that fublime theory, by the judicious application of which, 
Frederick overcame difficulties feemingly infurmountable. In the 
following narrative, therefore, though none of his battles are omitted, 
yet thole only are circumftantially defcribed, which ferve to explain 
his improvements of the military art, and to difplay his confummate 
talents as a general.’ 

The foregoing extracts have brought our readers fufficiently 
acquainted with the plan of the prefent work; and as the 
Memoirs from which it is compiled have been already particu- 
Jarly noticed by us in our late accounts of the K. of P.’s Works, 
we have only to obferve, that Dr. Gillies has executed his de- 
fign with a becoming care. The narrative is epitomifed with 
confiderable judgment, and the book is confequently much better 
fuited to the general reader, than it could poffibly have been, had 
the writer retained the whole of the multifarious matter with 
which the original abounds. We fhall lay before the public 
fome few of the remarks which this ingenious hiftorian has 
made on the actual ftate of Pruffia, as refulting from the wife 
and provident adminiftration of F epee and then proceed toa 
confideration of the parallel which he Has drawn between that 


monarch and Philip of Macedon: 

‘ Under the oppreflive ariftocracies of Greece and Rome, two- 
thirds of the human fpecies were condemned to fervitude; and of 
thefe numerous flaves, many were polifhed by arts, and many cul- 
tivated by fcience. The intereft of thofe, whofe property they 
were, abundantly provided for their fubfiftence and defence; and 
their agreeable qualities of mind or body often fhared, and often 
enlivened, their mafters’ enjoyments. Yet with all thefe advantages, 
they were as completely miferable as wretches liable, at every mo- 
ment, to be the {ports of caprice, or the victims of cruelty. Equally 
miferable would be the condition of the Pruflians, were their govern- 
ment really that military defpotifm which it has fometimes appeared 
to carelefs fpeftators, when viewed through the delufive medium of 
ignorance or prejudice. But upon a more accurate examination, 
we fhall find that Frederick thought nothing done for his fubjects, 
unlefs he procured them enjoyment, and that enjoyment could never 
be complete, unlefs accompanied by /iderty. The meaning of that 
word has been infinitely varied; and there are not any two nation$ 
in ancient or modern times, who ufe it precifely in the fame fenfe. 
Yet all are, or ought to be, agreed, that to conftitute civil liberty, 
there muft be equal laws, and thofe impartially executed; that 
juftice mutt be promptly, equitably, and cheaply adminiftered ; and 
that the nation at large fhould be entitled to exprefs its fenfe of 
public meafures, and to confine the exertions of executive power 
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within the fphere of public good. As to the firft parts of this de. 
{cription, the Pruffian government will be found to poffefs very 
diftinguifhed advantages. ‘The laws of Frederick are not only good 
and juft, but being made by a man who knew the power of words, 
are fhort, determinate, and eafily underftood, Of the law’s obfca- 
rity, expenfivenefs, or delay, there is lefs occafion to complain than 
in any kingdom on earth; and during the greater part of his reign, 
after he had reformed his courts of juftice, there fcarcely occur, in a 
{pace of thirty years, three inftances of legal oppreffion. 

* Yer it may poflibly be alleged that the Prufhians, however well 
they were governed, enjoyed not any fhare in the public adminiftra- 
tion, and could not therefore feel themfelves much interelted in the 
public good. Butin this argument, the aflumption is falfe, and the 
confequence erroneous. In his various dominions, Frederick ac- 
knowledged with pleafure the flates of each province: they met 
regularly at ftated times, in national affemblies; he confulted 
them on matters of general legiflation; liflened parieony: @ their 
advice; committed to them the adminiftration of their 4nternal 
government, and entrufted them with the colle&ion of their pro- 
vincial contritutions. Thefe inftitutions, which his Pruffian Ma- 
jeily introduced and confirmed, reprefent not the image of a military 
defpotifm, but rather breathe the genuine fpirit of juft monarchy, 
which of all governmeats promifes the greateft fhare of public hap- 
pinefs, and which was immemorially eitablifhed in that warlike 
divilion of Germany between the Viftula and the Elbe (the prefent 
centre of the Pruflian power), from which the European nations 
have derived the liberal and manly portion of their political fyftem. 
The generous feeds of freedom, having thus revived in their native 
foil, may be expected long to flourith; and although it will be 
regretted by thofe who themfelves enjoy liberty in its full extent, 
that this patriot king did not crown his great work, and, enforcing 
manners by law, render that conftitutional and unalterable, which 
is in fome meafure cafual and arbitrary; yet with the education 
which that extraordinary man gave the princes of his family, a pe 
of Prufia cannot be fufpected of withing to govern defpotically ; an 
fhould he ever entertain that mad project, it is boldly infinuated by 
a Proffian minifter of tate, that confidering the fentiments and prin- 
ciples with which Frederick infpired his fudjeéts, fuch an unworthy 
fucceflor could not hope to enjoy a peaceful or durable reign. 

‘ In analyfing national profperity, liberty feems a component 
part, becaufe without liberty there cannot’ be fecurity, and without 
ecurity there cannot be enjoyment. ‘To infure the faithful execu- 
tion of juft laws, it is necefJary that the people at large fhould have 
an influence in enacting and adminiftering them; but the degree to 
which that influence fhould extend, and the mode in which it fhould 
be exerted, are circumftances concerning which no two political 
writers are perfectly agreed. The different forms, therefore, of juft 
government (for defpotifm or tyranny is an abufe, whether it be ex- 
ercifed by one or ten thoufand) mutt be relative to the national cha- 
racter; and opinion, to which all human concerns ‘are fubordinate, 
will render that fyftem good in one country, which would be bad in 


another. ‘To men pampered with indulgence, and intoxicated ee 
wealth, 
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wealth, whofe freedom of action two often degenerates into injury, 
and whofe freedom of fpeech not uncommonly ends in infult, where, 
even of the higher ranks, many of the young can only be entertain- 
ed amidft {cenes of unlicenced petulance, and many of the old can 
only be roufed by the deftructive flimulants of politics and of play, 
jt will not be eafy to comprehend what can be the enjoyments of a 
nation, whofe point of honour is obedience, whofe pleafurés are 
purchafed by toil, and whofe frugal luxuries are feafoned by habitual 
temperance, whofe amufement and delight confift in the performanye 
of their civil and military duties, and whofe deareft reward is the 
approbation of their fuperiors. ‘To appreciate exactly the relative 
enjoyments of individuals, who act from different motives, and 
afpire to different ends, is impoflible; becaufe, where no fimilarity 
prevails, no comparifon can be made. Bat in eftimating national 
felicity, and particularly that of Pruffia, we may be aflifted by two 
confiderations equally important and palpable. If happinefs confift 
in action, that nation cannot be miferable, whofe unceafing tranf- 
a@tions have been always profperous. A people who in the courfe 
of forty years triple their population, and triple their revenues, 
whofe operations, domeftic and foreign, have been crowned with 
unexampled fuccefs, who, amidft the greatefl and moit glorious wars 
recorded in modern hiftory, have improved their agriculture and 
extended their manufactures to a degree almoft incredible, and who 
from obfcurity and contempt have rifen to the nigheft rank of na- 
tional renown, mult both collectively and individually have been 
employed in fuch a perpetual feries of perfevering and profperous 
exertion, as could not fail, notwithftanding the occafional calamities 
of war, to afford an extraordinary balance in favour of public hap- 
pinefs. ‘That the Pruffians enjoyed this happinefs, and referred it to 
its true caufe, the wifdom and virtue of their king, appears from 
events, the hiftory of which might ferve to revive the obfolete virtue 
of patriotifm, and to teach the true duties of citizens, to thofe who 
have long branded the Pruffians as flaves.’ 

This analyfis of the conftitution of Pruffia is highly fatif- 
factory to us, becaufe we feel it to be juft. A tyrannical go- 
vernment, and an abfolute one, are not, by coniequence, the 
fame. ‘* When the American favage is defirous of fruit, he cuts 
down the tree, and gathers what grew above hisreach. This is an 
emblem of defpotic government.” Sp. of Laws. But was this 
the practice of Frederick? Exaétly the reverfe; and the words 
of the Gofpel would not unaptly have been applied to him: 
‘© Every branch that beareth not fruit, he taketh away; and 
every branch that beareth fruit, he purgeth it, that it may bring 
forth more fruit.” Ina word, the conftitution of the country 
in queftion has been frequently mifreprefented ; and though we 
cannot entirely agree with the poet, that whate’er is bef? admini- 
Jlered is bef?, we yet are tempted ferioufly to repeat with him, 
from a clofe attention to the conduct of this great exemplar for 
princes— 


“6 Virtue, brave boys! ’Tis virtue makes a king.” 
We 
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We come, now, to examine the Parallel. *¢ Since the age of 
Plutarch (fays Dr. Gillies) this comparative kind of writing, 
which, in imitation of fo great a model, I here prefume to 
attempt, has been rarely, and, I believe, not very fucce(sfully 
cultivated; though, perhaps, there is not any {pecies of com- 
pofition better adapted to enlarge comprehenfivn, cr fharpen 
difcernment; to enrich the ftores of fancy, or regulate the 
decifions of judgment.’ Has the author then forgotten the four 
Comparifons of Dacier, viz. Themiftocles with Camilla, Pyr. 
rhus with Marius, Alexander with Czfar, and Phocion with 
Cato; written, and far from unfuccefsfully, to fupply thofe of 
Plutarch, which are loft?) In our opinion, the Frenchman is 
even fuperior to the Grecian, inafmuch as he has taken a wider 
and more extenfive view of human nature than his illuftrious 
prototype had done. A very eminent writer has remarked of 
Plutarch, that his comparifons are undoubtedly fine, but that he 
might have carried them yet farther—** There are folds and 
yecefles in our minds,” fays he, ** which have efcaped him; 
he judges man too much in grofs, and thinks him not fo dif, 
ferent as he is often from himfelf.” The objection is certainly 
founded. He fometimes expatiates too largely on the military 
atchievements of his perfonages. In fine, the man is frequently 
neglected by an attention to the hero; — not but that he occafionally 
defcends to a defcription of the petty habits and domeftic occu- 
pations of thofe of whom he writes. This, however, is not 
the point for which we are contending: it is in the develope- 
ment of the heart; in accounting for the aéfions of men, not as 
they may have their foundation in moral, but phyfical prin- 
ciples, that he particularly fails, It muft be remarked, that he 
continually attributes to foreign caufes, that which is clearly 
conftitutional; for, that a man might be one day a demi-god, 
and another a devil, and this from no other impulfe than his 
paffions, he appears not to have been fully awere. 

Dr. Gillies has entered much more largely than either of bis 
predeceflors, into the charaéters of the monarchs whom he une 
dertakes to compare, by bringing us acquainted with their 
feveral propenfities and affe€tions; together with their atten- 
tion to the culture of the arts; to the advancement of fcience, 
and to the general happinefs and welfare of their people. We 
think that the parallel, in many particulars, is ftriking; but by 
no means fo in all. Plutarch, in {peaking of the Macedonian, 
has obferved, ** He propofed Epaminondas as his pattern, and 
it was from him he learned his military fkill and aétivity, which 
were the leaft part of that great man’s excellencies; but of his 
temperance, his juftice, his magnanimity, and his clemency, 
which made him truly great, Philip poflefied no fhare at ally 


either from nature or imitation.” We are fentible.of the pre- 
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sudices of the Cheronean in favour of his countrymen ; but ftill 
that Epaminondas was fuperior to Philip in the virtues above 
enumerated, there can be little doubt; and that Frederick was 
the fame, we may fafely and boldly declare. When, therefore, 
Dr. Gillies likens the princes in queftion by thefe particular 
qualities, we feel him to be fomewhat wrong. The temperance, 
the ju/lice, the magnanimity, and the clemency of Frederick, can 
only be equalled by the examples of an Epaminondas, a Trajan, 
or an Ariftides. In the art of war, and in the encouragement 
of learning, we acknowlege them to be deferving of comparifon; 
while in their fituation as flatefmen and as kings, and in the 
principal tranfactions of their reigns, a conliderable degree of 
analogy may be found, 

As our readers wiil fcarcely be difpleafed with a fpecimen of 
the prefent Parallel, we fhall Jay before them the fection which 
{peaks of the contempt in which thefe princes were accuftomed 
to hold the errors and prejudices of mankind. 

‘ Eager to promote the advancement of thofe arts which embel- 
lith focial life, and fecure the immortal renown of princes by whom 
they are honoured, both Philip and Frederic difcovered, perhaps with 
too little refpect for the public opinion, an ineffable difdain for thofe 
doubtful, yet prefumptuous fciences, which often change their 
principles, but never vary their object; which continually alter in 
form, but never improve in fubftance; and which the artifices of 
their profeflors, and the ftupidity of the million, perpetuate from 
one age to another, always flattering hope, and always difappoimt- 
ing expectation. ‘The quackery of phyfic, the chicane of law, the 
grofs delufions of popular fuperftition, were continual themes of 
ridicule with the Pruflian monarch, who, though he appeared as the 
champion of the proteftant caufe againft the bigotry of the Houfe of 
Auftria, as Philip had been appointed the minifter of Apollo’s 
vengeance againft the impious Phocians, yet defpifed as much as did 
the Macedonian prince, the coarfe engines with which he conde- 
{cended to operate on the vulgar credulity. Of his reign throughout, 
it was the invariable aim to fimplify the principles, and abridge the 
proceedings, of law; and notwithftanding the perverfenefs of his 
education, and the contagious company of French infidels, he ftill 
admired the modeft, yet fublime, genius of primitive Chriftianity, 
and laboured to diminifh the influence of prieitcraft, its wort 
enemy.’ 

This is a juft and deferved encomium on the Pruffian; and 
we are happy ‘o find fuch a writer as Dr. Gillies doing juftice 
to the memory of fo great a man, by vindicating him againft the 
afperfions. which have been thrown on him on the fubject of 
religion. It may not be improper, in this place, and in fupport 
of this opinion, to adduce a paflage or two from Frederick’s letter 
to the reigning Duke of Wirtemberg, immediately on his attains 
ing the age of majority.—‘* You are the chief of the civil religion 
of the country, which confifts in honelty, and all ‘he moral vire 
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tues. It is your duty to fee them practifed; and above all, 
humanity, the cardinal virtue of every thinking being. Leave 
{piritual religion to the Creator, On this matter we are all 
blind, and led aftray by different errors. What man among us 
is rafh enough to decide on the right path? Beware, then, of 
fanatici{m in religion, which produces perfecutions. If wretch- 
ed mortals can:be fuppofed to pleafe the SUPREME BEING, it 
muft be by the benefits which they confer on mankind, and not 
by acts of violence exercifed on ftubborn minds.” 

Thus fpake the philo‘ophical Poten:ate of the North. ‘* In 
antient times (fays a late ingenious eflayift), every king or 
Jegiflator, was a philofopher; nay, none but fuch were thought 
capable of holding the reins of government.” Frederick and 
Staniflaus, we believe, were the only fovereigns of the prefent 
age, who could properly be faid to belong to the above defcrip- 
tion of men. Both have piqued themfelves on their love of 
philofophy. As far as it refpeéts our moral obligations, it is a 
noble and a generous affection. But the principles on which 
this fame philofophy is founded, ase, frequently, fo wholly dif- 
fimlar (as when one man is a f{ceptic in matters of theology, 
and anocther a zealot; for religious opinions moft commonly are 
obferved to creep into it), that jts character is fcarcely refolvable 
into any thing determinate, or from which we may not diffent. 
Like happinefs or mifery, it depends in a great degree on fenti- 
ment; and notwithftanding all that has been written on the 
fubject, we hold the philofophy of religion to be altogether unde- 
fineable by any precife, or eftablifhed, rule. Every one is 
willing to coniider his own particular argument as an Achilleum: 
and hence, as not a fingle point is given up on either fide, all is 
confufion and miftake. 

A dittinguifhed writer, in fpeaking of the philofophy of nature, 
has termed it, ** hypothefis”’-—and he is evidently right: for till 
we are able to trace back the effects which are perceivable in the 
material and animal world, to their original cau/es, we certainly 
can know it by no other name. If this is unqueftionable as to 
the principles of Nature, it is aflurediy no lefs fo with refped 
to thofe of RELIGIoN. Let no man, therefore, in the pride of 
his heart, or from a fuppofed iuperiority of underttanding, de- 


clare himfelf a philofopher, and his antagonift, of courfe, a block 


bead. Yet thus have Frederick and Staniflaus regarded each 
other on account of their religious prejudices; and the He/vetian 
philofopher, it may be recollected, has treated the latter (a truly 
virtuous and ingenious man) with no little degree of contempt. 
Our hiftorian’s obfervations on the political ceconomy of king- 
doms, and on the operations of finance, deferve attention: 
‘ It has been obferved, that the beft gardeners abound in the 


worlt climates; and by a modified application of this remark, we 
may 
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may affirm, that kingdoms the moft liberal and the moft enlightened, 
but where wickednefs and wretchednefs are ftrangely contraited with 
opulence and greatnefs, the refources of the body politic feem not to 
be confidered as correlative with the united faculties of its compo- 
nent members; fince government, initead of being only folicitous to 
replenifh the common fource, is obliged to employ {till more care to 
convey the rich fluid into its particular ciftern ; although greater ta- 
lents furely are required to make a nation flourifh in refources, than 
can ever be fuppofed neceffary to make it pay taxes. Taxes, as ge- 
nerally impofed and applied, are contributions from the public, and 
fometimes one portion of the public, to fupply the luxury of another, 
and to protect the fafety of the whole. The latter object may be 
openly profefled, and for the moft part readily accomplifhed, fince 
men whore able, will commonly be willing, to pay for thetr own 
defence; but to pamper the riot of extravagance, to feed the idle 
retinue of vice and folly, or to blazon in gold and diamonds the 
effrontery of proftitution, for fuch unworthy purpofes the molt un- 
feeling impudence cannot require the hard-earned bread of the la 
bourer, without difguifing what it would be dangerous to avow, 
melting the tax into the price, rendering paffiion, and even the ruin- 
ous paffion for play, a productive fource of revenue, and thus fteal- 
ing from public ignorance, what cannot be demanded from public 
juttice. ‘The abufes refulting from one fyftem of government may 
be more flagrant than thofe congenial to another; and certainly the 
worft abufes of liberty fpeculatively difappear in contemplation of 
that ineflimable benefit: but if the poor labourer is unneceffarily de- 
prived of the fruits of his induftry, it little matters in fact, whether 
he is cheated or robbed, except that the generous robber will fome- 
times be contented with a part: whereas to fatisfy the deceitful pur- 
loiner and his endlefs train of inftruments and accomplices, the 
wretched tributary muft relinguifh his whole flock; and while he 
boafts, perhaps, the glorious freedom of his conftitution, muft fub- 
mit to an alternative of the meaneft or fevereft flavery, depend on 
charity for his daily bread, or fubject his body to inceffant toil ; 
while he condemns his children to premature drudgery, deftructive 
to health and ruinous to morals.’ 

After bringing forward fome examples of the © magnanimity’ 
(1. e. perfonal bravery) of Philip and Frederick, the author fums 
up the whole with the following eftimate of ther military 
glory : 

‘ In contemplating fuch auguft forms of fortitude, we forget the 
dreadful calamities with which thefe ambitious princes were res 
proached by their contemporaries ; the demolition of cities, the de- 
folation of province., thoufands of men’ rendered miferable, or 
deftroyed in one day by the fword. Yet to an accurate philofopher, 
and even to a man of plain fenfe and humanity, fuch enormities will 
not be fufliciently juftified by obferving, that thefe monarchs expofed 
their own perfons as much as thofe of their fubjeéts, becaufe the 
danger on both fides was equal, but the reward infinitely greater on 
the fide of the monarch. A more plaufible excufe may be found in 
the univerfa] admiration for military glory, and the praifes beftowed 
by mankind rather on their deftroyers than on their benefattors ; - 
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the wifdom of Philip and of Frederick might have taught them todeé 
fpife the vain acclamations of the vulgar. In their vindication, 
however, they might ftill urge, that their induftry repaired the evils 
which their ambition had occafioned ; that if great numbers perithed 
in their wars, ftill greater were produced by their policy ; that the 
populoufnefs of their ftates increafed beyond example, and almoft 
beyond belief; and that fuch, unfortunately, is the conftitution of 
human affairs, and of nature itfelf, that the principles of life are 
blended with the feeds of death ; that without danger and toil, it is 
impoffible to enjoy vi€tory and triumph ; and that war, in fine, is 
the mother of arts, being indifpenfably neceffary to awaken that 
energy, and to excite thofe exertions, which alone can produce any 
extraordinary advancement towards national profperity. » Yet fuck 
arguments are not abfolutely conclufive ; becaufe the evil was pre- 
fent and certain, the good diftant and contingent: and I much fear, 
that the military glory of thofe renowned conquerors muft not be 
examined too nicely, left that which at a diftance fhows an inefti- 
mable diamond, prove, on a nearer furvey, but a {parkling bauble.’ 

In the foregoing e/fimate (which, by the way, is not very con- 
fiftent with what had gone a little before *) it may be perceived 
that the author does not diftinguifh between wars which fpring 
from ambition, and the fe which are occafioned by neceffity. That 
the wars of Frederick were of the latter defcription, we have been 
at all times fully perfuaded.—But fhould a doubt remain in the 
breaft of any with regard tothe humanity and civil virtues of this 
Magnanimous prince, we would advife them to perufe with at- 
tention the following petitionary and juftificatory paragraph, exe 
traGted from his Hiftory of the War ot Seven Years; and then de- 
termine (unlefs indeed it fhould fo be that /imulation muft ever 
be confidered as a part of the kingly charater) in what degree 
of eftimation the writer of it ought to be held. 

“© Veuille le Ciel (fi la Providence abaiffe fes regards Jur les miferes 
bumaines) que le deftin inaltérable S floriffant de cet état (\a Pruffe) 
mette les fouiverains qui le gouverneront al’abri des fleaux & des cala 
mités dont elle a fouffert dans ces tems de fubverfion F de troubles ; pour 
guils ne foient jamais forcés de recouvrir aux remedes violens S funeftes 
dont on a été obligé de fe fervir, pour foutenir l'état contre la haine am- 
bitieufe des fouverains de l’Europe, qui vouloient anéantir la maifon de 
Brandebourg, &F exterminer & jamais tout ce qui portoit le nom Prufien!” 

We cannot think of following Dr. Gillies in his account of 
the munificence of Frederick ; of the confequent populoufnels of 
his ftates, &c. &c. the whole having been already particularly 
detailed by us, in fome late Reviews. His character as a mo- 








* Seep. 1 § of the Parallel,—in which the writer talks of the /ed- 
lime genius of the general ; and of the regulated tamene/s of the 18th 


century ; and in which he further obferves—<‘ In all civilized nationsy 
the moft illuftrious charafters have fought diftin€tion by the pen oF 
by the fword ; becaufe to excel in fuch purfuits requires the keenelt 
exertions of intellectual vigour.’ 
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The Son of Ethelwolf' 


narch and as a foldier has, indeed, engaged much of our atten- 
tion, as it has that of the world in general ; and like the larger 
part of that world, we have been led to admire and to praife it. 
When, therefore, our author defcribes him as having fometimes 
© ftooped to the lownefs of deceit,’ we may believe that he has 
not fufficiently reflected on the petty artifices to which a man in 
the fituation of Frederick would be necefarily reduced. Such 
kind of practice may well be confidered as policy, or as one of 
our princes was accuftomed to term it, Aingeraft. But if fome 
few of his proceedings muft be admitted into the catalogue of 
errors and weakneffes, we would wifh to draw a veil over, or, at 
Jeaft, extenuate them, on the noble principle of Plutarch, as ex- 

refled in the following fentence.—‘* Let us follow truth, de 
fcribing fully whatever is commendable ; and if any errors oce 
cur in his conduét, which have been occafioned by the emotions 
of a fudden paffion or the neceffities of the times, let us look 
upon them rather as defec?s of virtue than as vices, Carrying the 
pencil as gently over them as we can.” 

This performance is, for the moft part, correctly and elegantly 
written. Some few errors of expreffion, and fome few Galli- 
cifms, have, however, occurred to us from a careful perufal of it. 
The following phrafes, among others, are liable to objection > 
© Diferaced vy prejudice, and domineered by paffion.” * He cul- 
tivated the virtues of the man without committing the dignity of 
the king.” § An excufe may be found in the admiration for mili- 
tary glory.” * Puyfegur differted gravely on circles, &c.’ * He 
feldom commenced #he hoitilities of fraud.’ * The King deter- 
mined to profit of his victory,’ &c. &c. A B. 


—— 
—_ 


Art. X. The Son of Ethelwolf : an Hiftorical Tale. By the Author * 
of Alan Fitz-Ofborne. 12mo. 2 Vols. 6s. fewed. Robinfons. 


1789. 

LFRED, the fon of Ethelwolf, has frequently been a fub- 

jet for the pen of the poet: the novelift has likewife 
touched on fome of the principal events in his life. But never, 
we believe, have moral and hiftorical truths been more nicely 
and intimately blended, than in the prefent performance. The 
ftory is interefting ; and the rude and boifterous manners of the 
times are, in general, preferved with fidelity and care. 

The fair writer appears to have taken up the pen immediately 
from a perufal of the works of Offian. In many parts of thefe 
volumes, the ciétion is meafured, and harmonious in an eminent 
degree: and it is this kind of ftyle which one of the ableft in 
the band of Critics has particularly diftinguifhed under the de- 
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* Milfs Fuller.—See Rev. vol. Ixxvii. p. 190. 
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nomination of rythmical profe. This, indeed, feems'to be the 
language of nature ; for it may be remembered that men, in the 
earlier ages, chaunted or recited with an attention to melody, 
whatever they might have to deliver in their national affemblies, 
and even in their ordinary meetings; and (by the way) it wag 
from this confideration, that Lord Monboddo, in his treatife on 
the origin of language, afferted that men /ung before they were 
Jpeakers—an afiertion which hasdrawn upon his Lordthip, though 
very undefervedly, no little ridicule. Nothing, however, can 
be more abfurd than for people to laugh at, or object to a matter, 
for no other reafon than that they do not underfiand it.—For they 
who fet up for the correctors of others (a hint to minor Critics) 
fhould certainly read before they write: they would likewife do 
well to bear in mind that fuch kind of witticifms or cavillings 
will affuredly ‘* return to plague the inventor,” and that in no 
inconfiderable degree. : 

But to return to the work before us. The fair author des! 
much in finile; and is frequently happy in the images which 
fhe has chofen to illuftrate her fubject. The anger of a Bar- 
barian Chief, which is fpoken of as being ¢ at firft too violent for 
expreffion,’ and then as * burfting forth with cries that rent the 
air with horrid diffonance’—is well depicted by the following 
figure : 

" Thus rage the fires pent within the gloomy caverns of the ter- 
rible volcano. The frightened fwain hears the portentous noife. He 
ftarts: again the rumbling founds affail his ears. He attempts to 
fly the threatening fate, but his fhivering limbs refufe their cuftomed 
office. A thick imoke envelopes the mountain, and darkens the 
face of heaven. At length, wide from its yawning fide pours the 
impetuous torrent of liquid fire. An artificial night o’erfhadows the 
bofom of nature, and deftruétion riots uncontrouled.’ 

There is a confiderable degree of poetry in the Ode fuppofed 
to have been fung by Alfred, when difguifed as a minftrel in the 
Danifh camp, and when his enemies had imagined him to be 
dead. Let the following extract from it clofe the prefent ar- 
ticle : 

‘ Impetuous, on his foaming fteed, 

The warrior-god comes rufhing on: 

<* My fons,” he cries, ‘* a Kine muft bleed, 
And then your valorous toils are done: 

See on his brow defiance low’r ; 

’ Mafte! let him bend to Odin’s power ; 
Guide to his breait the. burnifh’d fteel ; 
Tell him a god directs the blow ! 

Let him my weight of vengeance feel, 
And give the purple ftream to flow : 
Compafs the unbieit wretch around : 


Wide be the fanguine flood —deep the inflifted wound. 
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The hafty arrow rufhes forth, 

And, wing’d with death, unerring flies ; 

Seals the proud triumph of the North; 

Tis palit! he bleeds—he falls—he dies ! 

Albion, thy iateft hope is fled : 

Ceafe to refift thy fate, and think of Alfred dead ! 
* # % * 

Harp! give forth thy tuneful treafures, 

Wake thy chords to gayer meafures : 

Now the web of fate is {pun ; 

Now the mighty tafk is done. 

Behold the hero of the war, 

Flufh’d with the palm of Victory; 

His nodding cafque terrific fee, 

His burnifh’d mail that fhines afar ! 

Yet in the proud triumphal hour, 

The Victor bends to beauty’s pow’r 5 

Lays at her feet a kingdom’s fpoils, 

Seeks in her kindling fmiles the guerdon of his toils. 

Fair one, fay, why ttreams thine eye? 

Why heaves fo fad thy fnowy brealt? 

Give the vain diftrefs to fly: 

Confent to be, in bleffing, bleft ; 

So fhall thy hours, with pleafure bright, 

Xoll on in varying joys and ever pure delight.’ AB. 





-— 


Art. XI. EAM¥OQN ATONIZTHE. Fobannis Miltoni Samson 
Aconistes, Graco Carmine redditus, cum Verfione Latingd. A 


Georgio Henrico Glafz, A.M. Adis Chrifti nuper Alumno. 


[ Article concluded, from our laft Month’s Review. ] 


T was, originally, our intention to have continued the Review 
of Mr. Glaffe’s Samfon to the end of the fitth At, with 
equal minutenefs, and the fame attempt at accuracy, with which 
we began the article. The length, however, to which the cri- 
tique has alreedy been extended, renders it abfolutely neceflary to 
conclude the whole, with the notes on the firft AG; We quit 
the fubjeQ with reluctance; but the multitude of publications, 
which demand the attention of the Monthly Review, render it 
impoffible for a larger portion of room to be allotted to any fingle 
book, however extraordinary the performance may be, than has 
oy given to the Greek tranflation of Milton’s Samfon Ago- 
niftes, 
206. srewnv.] See the note on V. 41, where zpwny is cenfured. 
207. Evav|iCios-—infenfus.] This is an Homeric and Epic word, 
Llied 9. 168. 255. et fepe alibi, but is never ufed in Tragedy. 
Evaviwooucs is in Efcnylus Prom. 785. and evavisucvov in Eur. 
Alef. i150. Soph. Ph. 643. evavizusiov, Xenoph. Cyrop. p. 246. 
Ed. Hutch wavuschas, Aciftoph. Av, 385. emlimusdxy and not 
Rey. Sept. 1729, R 1VHT]t1459 Cg 
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nvavijsela, as Brunck, in defiance of the meafure, has publifhed 
the word.— Thefe Mr. G. fhould have followed. Ipftead, in- 
deed, of ovlt; yEAains, ed” evaviiSios apa, which is an improve. 
ment on Mi!ton’s idea, Sophocles O. T. 1422. fhould have been 
the model ; where Creon fays to Oedipus: Oux ws yeraa]ns, Orsi. 
mus, ernnvba, Oud ws oveidiny Th Twy mapOs KaXuY. 

210. —£im—ehapouiauev.] Es in the Attic Poets is ufed with 
an Indicative: Efcn. Prom. 343. 345. 686. Eur. Andr. 26, 
Herc. Fur. 1120. and with an Optative, Efch. Prom. 477. Eur, 
Hipp. 1240. Herc. Fur. 1110. El. 97. 422. To load the page 
with further examples is unneceflary. 

From the old editions of the Attic Poets, feveral unfound in- 
ftances might be collected of & with a Subjunétive Mood. Among 
thefe may be reckoned Efchylus, Choeph. 891. E. Cycl. 581. 
where Aldus gives as, and the Gnom. Mono/t. p. §23. Ed. Win- 
tert. e Quaazons, where the firft edition, in capital letters, has gu- 
Aacoess. Others may be found in Brunck’s notes in Efch. Prom, 
1065. Perf. 788. Ariftoph. Plut, 216. Ran. 594. Ve/p. igo. 
Eur. Phan. 1226. Bacch. 199. and in other of his obferva- 
tions. The Commentators on Herodotus may be confulted, 
129. 17. 641. 28.—Mufgrave has publifhed yn xalegnc, Zgei 
fragm. III. for xabeges, and Bentley has committed the fame ertor 
in correcting Philemon, p. 151. 

210. —=ti evmpuarn Qgevos xagiv.] From Efchylus, Suppl. 996. 
EUMPUULYN DeELOS YH MabV. 

ZIl. Pepovles Aoyss sagimes Lov axos shadpurwuev.—— Afferentes— 
fanantia verba dolorem tuum allevemus.}] Milton fays : 


——— apt words have power to {wage 
The tumours of a troubled mind —— 


and Mr. Glafle might, with great propriety, have followed 
Efchylus Prom. 377. or Menander: Aoyos yap ech Qasuaxoy 
avang wovov, which Thyer has given in his notes, probably from 
Stanley on the Prometheus. ‘This line of Menander, which is 
in the Gnomes, p. 515. Ed. Wintert. and in Grovius, Excerpt. ex 
incert. p. 935- is omitted by Le Clerc. Morellius, Herielius, 
p. 86. Henry Steph. p. 228, in their collections of Comic frag- 
ments, attribute it to Menander. 
Taciuss, fanantia.] Iacysos has a paffive fignification, not an 
active. Eichylus, Prom. 473. evgew omoios Paguanois sao1ose— 
quibus remediis fis curabilis—Alexis, in Lebete, ap. Athen. VI. 
p. 226. Grot. Excerpt. p. §75. lacimov mafos ec. which Gro- 
tius tranflates: Afalum fanabile hoc eff. Euripides, Or. 399 
Ain yap % G05, arr ous seotu0s —/ed tamen placabilis.—M«. 
Glaffe alfo himtelf vindicates the uiage of sacisos paffive. V. 606. 
where he inferts verbatim the paflaze juft quoted from the Pro- 
metheus of Efchylus. 
I 212. fk 
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212. erxdeuywev, allevemus.]| This verb occurs again in 
Samfon, and is given in the Lexicons without an authority, 
which may be found in Aquila’s verfion of Job, C. 39. V. 34.— 
but on what ground is this word Attica civitate donatum? Edapeos 
occurs in E, Bacch. 851. and erapeiCov yoru in Meleager, fragm. 
VI. ap. Macrob. V. 18. 

215. w Evwvvocoi—O Cari.] Evvyogos is Tonic Greek. Hence 
Homer, Od. 0. gg. daits cvvnopos —Convivio congruens.—T he tra- 
gic writers ufe Evvaogos, forma magis congrua gravitati fcene tra- 
gice, as Valckenaer obferves in his Diatrib. p. 8.—Zvvaopos oc- 
curs in the fenfe of Uxor, in Eur. Hipp. 1421.—of Maritus. 
Eur. Phen. 1738. Or. 654. 1142. 1589. 1599. Alc. 836. Here: 
fur. 138. §28. 1178. Lph. Aul. 50. fragm. incert. CL1.—but in 
the fignification of Carus cr Amicus what inftance do the Trage- 
dies afford? 

Evvaogos is found alfo in Pindar, ap. Athen. p. 574. B, and in 
other places. Confult the Commentators on Hefychius, V. Aiw- 
gov, and V. évy2cpo. 

219. mayxv, omnino.| Tayxyv is common among the Epic 
writers, but occurs, we think, only once in Tragedy. Efchy-~ 
lus, Sept. Theb. 647. Tov wv yeverfas TIATXY TMoaweiwes Cix.—We 
cannot but deem the ufe of rare words, or comakrsyouevary worthy 
of cenfure, even if the text of Efchylus be certainly right. —Well 
does Scheller fay, ** Quo crebrius vocabulum occurrit apud prifcos, 
eo certius eff, hoc iis pulchrius, f. aptius alio vifum effe; et quo ra- 
rius eft, eo magis credibile eff, hoc its excidiffe; ut taceam, vocabulis 
fepius occurrentibus magis nos perfpicuitati confulere, quam raris : 
illa enim omnes intelligunt, hec pauci.”” Precept. Stil. bene Latin. 
I. p. 50. 

i awny. This adjeétive was judged exceptionable, in 
- — on V. 176. Does Tupawoig belong to the Attic 

age! 

aa wriywenra—praetermifi.| This verb, which appears in 
other paflages, is ufed only by the Attic profe writers, and occurs 
in Ifocrates and Xenophon.—Agpadins——Amens—Elchvlus fays, 
Agam. 1410. yurainos we aDaxcmo:os. 

242. Bearcpe ] Let not this Comparative be cenfured, though 
of rare occurrence, in Tragedy. It is ufed only by Efchylus, 
but both in Choral and lambic verfes. Suppl. 1062. 1072. Sepr. 
Th. 343. Eumen. 490. It muft be reftored to the end of an Iambic, 
a fragment of Efchylus preferved by Athen. IX. 373. where 
Beatiwy, unnoticed by Toup in Suid. V. p. 48. is read with the 
penultimate fhort; in defence of which enormity no found in- 
ftance can be produced, whatever may have been the ideas of 
Grotius, Bentley, Markland, Toup, Brunck, and other Critics. 
Bevleacs muft alfo be written for Beriav, in the only paflage in 
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which it has been obtruded into the text of Homer, Od. 0’. 18, 
contrary to the authority of Euftathius, and feveral MSS. 

244. uxapev—decepit.] This isan Homeric word. Od. &. 488. 
WY. 21%. Confult Euftathius, Il. 314. 48.. Phavorin. Suid. V. 
anagoxn, which is alfo in Homer. Od. a. 216. Apoll. Rh. IIE. 
130. Heiych. V. xaapev. and einraPev, Oppian. Halieut. Ul. 
444. Erym. M. 119. 25. 656. 40.—The Attic poets, inftead 
of it, ule aza]a, and Fanaa. 

247. aimons—difcrucies.| Thus Homer, Od. 8°. 115. avcoee, 
av’, 66. and vu’. 67. avunceis — which is Ionic Greek, as in the Py- 
thagorean Verfes, 29. The Attics ufe anaco, &ce. Soph. Ajac 
994. ‘Odes ranxcaca. Ariftoph. Eguit. 764. tavp avnacxs, where 
the zota is fho:t, if the verfe be right, 

250. examopew exw.] Examopev occupies its place in this verfe, 
in confequence of an interpolation of Triclinius, which has been 
admitted into fome of the later editions of the Trachinie of 
Sophocles, 1243. in dehance of Aldus and the MSS. Brunck 
has properly reftored tazogesv, and refuted Heath’s twrogesv. 

255: yoveur” euoissy. |] Read: AAN 2x EM0i§ YOVEUTLY. It was 
obferved on V. 2g. that the Attic poets never cut off the final 
ofa in the Dative plural ; which remark would have been unne- 
ceflary, if the notes on she new edition of Toup on Suidas had 
appeared from the Oxford prefs. 

This rule militates azainft the practice of feveral modern Cri- 
tics, who feem to have been deceived by a few corrupt paflages 
in the Tragedies, which, as Mr. Glafle has frequently authorifed 
them in the commiition of this error, it may be neceffary to exa- 
mine. 

Efchylus. PRom. 354. Tupwrva Qscov, mas os avlictn becca 
Stanley fays : ** AZelius confiabit verfus fi legas mas os avieon Ges” 
—An Oxford MS. and Robertellus give os macw —Brunck 
prints razy cs, and oblerves on V. 265. that if the poet had wifhed 
to have avoided the Anapeli, he might have written waa’ pro 
macy. Schutz follows Brunck.—TVhis verfe ftill demands tne 
fkilful aid of criticifm.—Euripides. ANDR. 1174. Ed. Barn. 
Tote nce OKO Ux! xX £08 Swear E/40i5.-— Muter, 1177> corrects the 
pallige from MSS. and reads, dvuacs Vapuas, as Brunck does 
Comacs T amos, becaufe aos is never adfpirated in the beft MSS, 
See Mark], in /ph, A. 1455.--HELEN. 922. Ta Cur) Tots Qaveo’ 
ay acon mole—Alius gives Caves, which is tne true lection, 
and él’ o» muft finifithe verfe. Ay frequently concludes Jam- 
bics. Thus in this very play, 97. 297. 442. 708. 768. 824. 
O11. Q57. 1019. 1054. 1056.1318.—Cressx. ap. Stoo, LX XII. 
Lid. Grot. P. 2Q5.——MinEm® you? Meyaarwy HUEY E) cwpeor” Evy OA0Ns 
exe. ** Ita nos,” fays Grotius, ** Vulgo cwoea’ & Dowoss,” 
wiom Mufgrave follows. Gfner, indeed, has cwpeov’ es Coucis 
3 EXE, 
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gxew, but in the Editio princeps, Trincavelli, 1535. the letion 
varies :—cwpeov’ & Douuois EXet.— Lwdeor’ far Tapecv% as oppofed to 
peugos, in the preceding verfe, is right, but Euripides would not 
have faid, et Couoss exet, but et ev douos exet,—for ey douois exci, 
occurs in Hec. 27. 987. 129% Or. 1374. Andr. 675. I. Aul. 
1182. and Zr. 403. 1180. The paflage muft be thus corrected, 
that the oppofition between wwgos and cwPgoyx may be preferved : 
‘Osis de TAsiov, n UeyevEray Eioicwy Tau movngayv, powpos ech” 
junc yee | Meyaruy aueva coPeov' ev douogexew. Thus Eurt- 
pides fays, in Jph. Aul. 754. Xpn 0° ev douocw ANAP.\ TON ZO- 
DON tpeDew Povainx xenolav xxyadny, n un tpeDew.—We would 
alfo read in Helen. 709 —apiolnv paviuny exos 'v dowos for exor 
dowcts, habet optimam divinationem DoM1; and in “/ntiope, fragm. 
VIII. ap. Stob. XVI. p. 153. Mudiv dov.oisr ray xaruv meipacelas, 
in S.Maximus (as Heath tntorms us) Ed. Combefis, 1. 602. this 
verfe is thus read, Mndey 0” cuas 71 Tay xxrwy Weipazelas ; we should 
prefer Mind ev dou016 Ts Tov xarany. &e——In fragm. VIII. of this 
Drama fhould not como: be read for cixois? 

To proceed. In |pH. In Tauris 1152. for Devucw exxialor, 
Markland propofes ysvo’ eveziaZov, which no Attic poet would 
allow. Heath explains the paflage without altcration ;—though 
in IPH. AUL. 1252. he would read dxxguo’ ixdns, tor daxpurw. 

Mufgrave in Eur. Hecus. 822. propoles eT QUTKET for ex’ 
carxeos.—and in Herc. Fur. 847. cDareo” tor cDarsict, even 
at the end of an lambic, inftcad of Quacis, which, as has been al 
ready cbferved, is corrupt. 

Toup on Longinus, p. 314. imagines xego” euacpev nas may 
conclude an Iambic of Euripides, and on Surdas II. p. a1. faysy 
of a correction in the Rhefus, Refcribo certiffim?, in which he 
reads: Javao’ for xlaveciv. | 

Bentley on Menander, p. 21. banifhes zeayuaz’ for zexyuact, 
from an lambic, but inferts aac’ for taow; foin the Excerpta 
of Grotius we find, p. 493. cwgcs’ in a fragment gv Xucwu of 
Cratinus, in the Scholiaft on “hucydides, VIII. &3. p. 555. 
which he has made verfe of what was quoted in profe;—and in 
Pp. 485. OxCire’ for OxCnow, in a proverb, ufed by Plato ev Me~’ 
wraw, preferved by Suidas in Ti ev anmny£w, and alfo by Zeno- 
bius, p. 157. 

Let all thefe paffages be examined, and to them let fuch others 
be added, zs may be found in the Attic poets, or in the works 
of modern Critics, and we are per(uaded, that the truth of the 
rule, refpecting Datives plural in Jota never fuffering elifion apud 
Attices, wili be readily allowed. 

257+ Tames rs Greeuoas|t wen Ongacsues,] fo it fhould have been 
printed, not Decaztius. This is corrected in the fecond lift of 
Lrrata. he line is nearly from Efchylus, Pram, 857.~ bu- 
Efvzovls 8 Gnoaziues Dames 
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258. nyvoinexv, ignorabant.] Hyvonza for nyvonca is the lane 
guage of poetry, or of Ionia, Hom. Il. a. 537. 6’. 807. »’. 28, 
Od. ¢&. 78. Hence Hefychius, Hyvemcev nyvonzev—See Gregorius 
de Doric. Dial. p. 134. and Koen’s note.—Ayvow is common in 
the Attic writers, but not one inftance can be produced of Ay- 
yo, in Tambics. Efchylus, Lum. 134. und ayvonons mnum. 
Eurip. Phen. 735. Iph. dul. 828. Andr. go1. Soph. Tr. 78. 
El. 1475. Grotius Excerpt. §91. 703. 793. 803. 871. 88o. 
Demotth. p. 127, 128. Ed. Mounten. Thomas Mag. ayvo.couat 
—Read, therefore, nyvonzay. 

259. veleinow Pes—Dei infpirationem.] Nzidmos and Nefernua 
fignify Increpatio commonitoria, and not merely admonitus. The 
former occurs, or, at leaft, fhould occur, in Herc. Fur. 1259. 
See Pierfon in Merid 270. The latter is in Efchylus, Perf. 832. 
and Soph. Eledé?r. 343. In the paflage in Euripides, the Gioffa, 
as is frequently the cafe, occupies the place of the genuine 
word. Thomas Magifter: Nefélycis, # valeoia. Aliter Pollux 
IV. 40. V. 3. p. 368. IX. 129. V. Ll. p. 1124. quoted by H. 
Stephens, de Dial. Att. p. 209. Nebelncuos. for fo it fhould be 
written, not Naddicuos, as the verb is Nefclew not Nefehew, is 
quoted from Menander by Pollux, IX. 8. 139. 

261. aupogw mdloa——Mifere patrie.| We fhould have been 
better pleafed with, Avipwow av Depoius duzu09% ralpy.—Aumoges 
is a poetic word, and ought not temeré to be tolerated in Jambics, 
though Sophocles ufes it in a Chorus of Philo. 182. TMavlov 
auuogos ev Ciwy and Markland wifhes to infert it into the Suppl. 
788.— The Attic word is Auo:pos. Soph, O. Tyr. 248. Aj. 1327. 
Ant. 1071. and Eurip., Phen. 624. who has in Med. 1206. in 
Anapeftics, dizcwy y auogos rexvov.—In Hecub, 421. indeed, 
Brunck reads, jue de wevinnovla y’ AMMOIPOL rexvav, for—zev- 
Tino! amorpos Cn texvev, which correction muft be defended, by a 
proper paflage, before it can be allowed.—In Efch. Eum. 893. 
Canter reads exyoiey for evnoies.—Auuoo» does not feem pro- 
perly rendered by Mifere. 

266. aiyaney xxxov—/plendidum malum |] We doubt about the 
Homeric asyAvev in Jambics, though the oid editions of Euripides 
oive aryaaevia, in a Chorus of the Andromache, 2865; where 
Mufgrave reads a:yAaria from Pindar and the Etym. M. which 
Brunck filently adopts. Ayaaos is in the Chorufes of Soph. O. T. 
152, and Eur. Andr. 135.—Aryy alfo, asyraicua, and ayrain 
occult, 

208. yaranceorl Euty——as nuptias petentem me. } The verbs in 
rio, which occur in the Tragic poets, are not numerous; and 
among them yaurxcew is not to be found; nor, indeed, could 
they ule it, as they never admit yaxvizo, from which it is 
formed, but only yauw, or yausuar— The reader may confule 
H. Stephens, Thefaur. V. yxproew, Bergler in Akiph, 1. 13. 
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p. 56. Valckenaer in Eur. Phen. 1214. and Pierfon in Mer. 
p. 14. This verb occurs in Alciphro, /. c. and Valckenaer re- 
itores it to Callicratidas, ap. St.b. LXXXIII. p. 486. 45. and 
obferves, that, though Bergler fays, Alia (verba in sw) dari 
fexcenta, he does not imagine, that even twenty can be found, in 
‘the ancients. Pierfon, including compounds, gives a lift of more. 

270. eyww—] Eyav, Vox Dorica et Eolica. Etym. Magn. 
p. 314. 37- Gregor. de Dial. p. 114. Excerpt. ex Apoll. Dyfcolo, 
where it occurs in a fragment of Sophro.—Mofchopulus—zeps 
Sysdwv, p» 12. and Gram. Grec. p. 155. Phavorinus, Eu- 
ftathius, in dliad. 9. V. IL. p. 695.25. Ed. Rom. Hence it is 
found in the fragments of Epicharmus. See Ariftotle’s Rhetor. 
III. p. 471. Demetrius Phal. XXIV. Muretus, Var. Lec?. XIV. 
5. p- 352+ Grotius, Excerpt. p. 479. 481. where eyw is twice 
read for eyuv, if the latter fragments are genuine. The two 
lines from Heaxang Tlagapogos Epicharmi in p. 473 are taken from 
a1 anonymous Scholiatt on Ariftotle’s Eth. Nicom. III. fol. 43. 
reéto. publifhed by Aldus, 1536. with Euftratius and others. 

273.—Euaviov, ducroyialov, appova Tuvaimos ntindevla twv Drva- 
giwy—] Milton 234—— 

But I myfelf, 
Who, vanquifhed with a peal of words, O weaknefs ! 
Gave up my fort of filence to a woman. , 


Mr. Glafle might have followed Sophocles, as the poet feems to 
have had him in his mind, Antig. 679. 

Kpeicoov yap, esmeg Ott, Tpos avopos exmrecesy® 

K’ sx av yuvxinwy nogoves narouned avy 
but the metaphor derived from modern artillery is fingularly un- 
fortunate, and was well avoided by the Tranflator. 

But whence comes Qavagiay ?— from Comedy.—Efchylus, in- 
deed, ufes Gavw twice. Prom. 503. Sept. Th. 667. where the 
S :holiaft explains Davovla by the more familiar word Qavagavla — 
In Ariftophanes we find, Qavagia, in Lyfiffr. 159. 7 aarru de 
mal exh Qavagos. Nub. 365. Plut. 360. mavoas Prvzedv Kan. 
202. Ov un Davagnzets exwv——on which the Florentine Scholiaft, 
Ed. Funt. 4t0. 1525. p. 102. cites from Plato, Euthyd. exw» 
Oruxees. The paflage is in p. 64. of Mr. Routh’s edition, whofe 
diligence the citation of the Commentator efcaped. Mr. Glaffe 
might have ufed Qameuaiwy, 

276. evoid’ cts.) Ev oda is the language of Comedy. Me- 
nander, Plocio, Il. p. 154. Ed. Cleric. Pirynichus, in Grot. Ex- 
cept. Pp. 497. ws ev od eyw, which may juftify Toup’s rettoration 
of ev 0d” to the Movdleoros of this writer. Jy Suid. Il. 145. Arift. 
Plut. 72. ev od” 6rs —Can any Tragic inftance be produced ?— 
O13” Cts and od” eyw are common. Soph. O. C. 666. 806. Ant. 
276. 1043. and in O. Tyr. 59. &v yap 010’ ct, which is repeated 
4 in 
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in 1133.—=We would propofe to Mr. Giafle, ZTA®’ 03” Gre, 
which is in Eurip. Suppl. 398. Med. g68. 1074. 

277. yaugiaua—]} ‘This word occurs in the facred writers, 
but not in the tragedy of Athens.—Eurip des has, Troaf. 1258, 
Kevoy oe yeeveafr oh, tav Covtwy tod, whom Mr, Glafle fhould 
have followed. 

278. rwv derroluvlav Cov —violentiam tyrannorum.] The Tragic 
poets ufe, in an ative fenfe, AccrwoCeay. Efcbylus, Prom. 208, 
929. Agam. §§2. Choeph. 189. Perf. 241. Eur. Trea/. 716, 
Alc. 497- Suppl. 520. Here. Fur. 28. 257. Andr. 930. Ton, 
1055. Soph. Trach. 363.—but Arororzcfa: only in the paffive, 
Efch, Eum. 530. 698. Choeph. 103. Eur. Heracl. 887. 

279.—pilcy arrays Loyes—hee crimina aliis objictte.] It fhould 
have been aaroce, alium in locum, or aliis, for arsdAaxe is Alibi. 
Fur. Or. 1459. 1402. 1472. Soph. Trach, 272. Xenophon, 
Fellen. U1. 3.14. p. 76. Ed Mori.—Thele adverbs fhould not 
be confounded *. | 

282. ov Bonducav nolemNunguam opitulati funt.] Ou for Oux 
can never. poffinly ttand before aword, beginning with a vowel, 
and of courfe the initial Ep/ilon of s€onSnzay cannot thus fuffer 
elifion, — 

The infcription, indeed, which Tournefort brought from 
Delos, and which has been publifhed by Wheeler, Spon, and 
Chifhull, rans thus; 

Ou avls Abs iu’ avdping nas TO TEErAaS. 

Chith. Infeript. Sigea. p.:6. Ed. fec.—it may not be unfatif- 
factory to the curious reader to perufe a paflage, relative to 
this line from an inedited letter of Dr. Bentley to Dr. Mead, 
written foon after the firft publication of Chifhull’s book. 

‘© M. Tournefort brought out of Greece a fhort infcription, 
on a bafis at Delos, on which formerly ftood a colofs ftatue of 
Apollo, The letters are of the fame form wiih our Sigean mo- 
nument. In prefent letters thus: 

O ak vio Mbo eu avdoras mou To operas. 
Father Montfaucon reads it thus: 

Ev tw Asdw eas avdoias was To oEAxs, 

In lapide fum flatua et bajis. 
This is jultly cenfured by Mr. Chifhull as both varying from 
the original and void of all good fenfe, Mr. C. goes exactly ta 
the letiers and reads thus: 

Ou als aby exus avdgixg uxs To operas. 

Non fum ejufdem lapidis et flatua et bafis, 
But, with all fubmiffion, even this fenfe feems too low, and not 
worthy to be faid to all fpectators. For what wonder, that the 





* Hic and Hue are frequently confounded in Latin MSS. See 
Bentl. on Manilius, II. 649, Burman, in Virgil. 2. V. 484. 
| fttue 
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fatue and bafis fhouid be of different ftones, when in the greater 
fatues it was fearce ever otherwife, the ftatue being fixed or 
foldered to the bafe. I'll try my hand at it, and fhall keep ex- 
a@ly to the letters, only ber leave to fuppofe a Tay, which, in 
above 2000 years, may have been worn out, at the beginning. 
J read re avis ads iu’ avdgixs nat to opsras, Ex eodem lapide fum 
fratua et bafis, Anat is, to the then pronunciation, and in the 
now crtnography, Tavs aif sie’ avdgias xai to oPera; Which 
is a true lambic verie, and that eftablifhes the correction. This, 

indeed, was worth telling. ‘To be of the fame ttone, in a Co- 
lofs, was both coftly and extraordinary.”—-Chifhull, p. 42. fug- 
gefts areafon why this may have been the true reading *. With- 
out attempting to confute or affent to the arguments of thefe 
Critics, we fhall only fay that ov before avjx cannot fignify non, 
as OY for OTK cannot ftand betore a vowel. 

In the Cedipus Tyr. of Sophocles, 13%7. Mr. Burgefs would 
sead ‘To pan ov moxasicas for to un moxreicas, by cutting off the 
initial alpha after ov, which we do not devin allowable. Brunck 
retains tne old reading, V. 1388. but does not feem fenfible of 
the impropriety that is obfervable in Mr. Burgefs’s correétion, 
who, we doubt not, will excufe our mentioning it. | 

Brunck’s filence is not furprifing, as he has himfelf committed 
the fame miftake in the Ecclefiaz. of Ariftophanes, where Chre- 
mes is relating the tranfactions of the Council to Blepyrus. 
“ Then (he fays) Euzon, a very clever fellow, came forward, 
as the majority thought, naked, avlos ye uevl ov Oacnev iualsoy 
exci, for he himfelf denied that he had a rove.” —But, furely, 
if Huceon afferted his own nakednefs, more than ¢: wAasioves Would 
have believed it.—The true reading, inftead of yer] ov Qacxev, 
is, wevlos eQuoxery which, according to the ufuai Attuc crafis, 
fhouid be usvrovgacxsy, +s it is printed totidem /iteris in the edi- 
tion of Aldus 1498. ux odgasxey in Junie 1515. 1525- 1540, 
which laft edition Harles, in his Pref. to the Nubes, Lipf. 1788, 
fuppofes never was in exiftence. A copy of it now lies before 
us, and Hemfterhufius in Pl/ut. mentions it fix times, not quater, 
as Harles afferts, p. 62. 64. 70. 79. 95. 108; and though nei- 
ther Maittaire nor Brunck had ever feen this edition, Hem- 
fterhufius was not a Critic of fo little accuracy, that his 
allertions fhould be called in queftion by Theopnilus Chrifto- 
Pherus Harles. ‘The reading pevt dugazney appears in the edi- 
tions of Cheridamus, 152%. Gratand. 1532. Zanetti, 1538. 
Wethel. 1540. Farrei. 1542. LErubach. 1544. Froben. 1547. 
Raphel. 1600. and Lugd Bat. 1625.—Th> leétion pev 1’ Epaoney 
is a!fo in Portus, 1607, where the tranfl tion fays, Ipfe quidem 
nan dicebat veftem havere, as Divus had sendered it in 1§393— 


@eeeeen 
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* See Dawes, M. Cr. p, 133. 
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but in the editions of 1624, Lugd. Bat. and 1670, Amflel. wey 
x & Dacxev, though in the 1625, Lugd. B. ‘it is wiv 7 8 Dace, 
—Kuiter agrees with Brunck. 

In the fame way, as pvlos epacxey becomes pevtepacnev, we 
find wo ech is made xc], in this very comedy, 1006 and 1029, 
in Aldus and the three Junta, where Brunck has edited, yo ol, 
which Hemfterhufius, in Plut. 829. where he gives pxcly, and 
mentions thefe two laft paflages, fays, poterat per barb folam 
feribi 4.08 "gliy.——In the Velpa 159. Brunck reads wavlevoueviy [ot 
“xpnoev ev Aergos mole, where Aldus and the three ‘Funte give 
msxpnoeve—Ln this play alfo, V. 34. Bronck has publifhed yo 
"doues, where the old editions read wovdoxes *.—A future editor of 
Ariftophanes will merit cenfure, if he does not attend to the 
union of the Crafis and Ecthlipfis, which is carefully preferved 
in the oldeft editions, and thus pointed out by Gregorius Cor, 
de Dialeétis, At|imov xan to exhnaCew oe Kas mipyav, ws TO, B Yap 
pecliv, avk Te, » yao mor ect. exlaCear yap To b, mab xipvalas To 
o mas E, £16 thy vw dipboyfovy, Koen gives inore examples in his 
note, p. 64. 

284. 2 ’xoumalouny.] If our laft note is wrong, this may be 
right for ex exoumaCouny. 

285. xa] avbpwaov Dpovw, Mr. G. renders, humane laudis fiu- 
diofus, but how Goes this correfpond with Sophocles? In Ant, 
768. Creon fays of Antigone, Ggoveilw veiCov, nxat avdpa—In 
Ajac. 701—pun xxv avlowmov Qeoves. This paflage requires cor- 
yetion.—In 286. we fhould prefer egy’ gus, for epya ux, emphafis 
caufa.—In 288. Ev rw uslagy feems rather familiar, than tragic 
Greek. Is the phrafe to be found in the Tragedies? In 290, 
wryogzy occurs, to which we objected in the note on V. 231. 

291. nos d emn bov—dn tor’ exaxwv—] This is Homeric, not 
tragic Greck, Sophocles, Trach. 155.—Odov vate nog — wouall 
am’ onwy Heanans, tol ev douois asirer—not On tor’ ev dousis.—See 
note on V. 167— wos and tnu0¢ are oppofed in the Trah. §30- 
nuos isin Kur. Hecub o15- 

_ 292. ArCnuevay.] This is an Homeric word, ufed by Efchy- 
Jus in a Coorus of the Suppl. 828 —QOn this verb fee Dorville, 
Crit. Varn. 65. which we do not recolleé& in lambics. Brunck 
wakes a prefent of Ai@sJ:oy to Euripides, Hipp. 494. This Cri- 





_ * The next line but one, 37. cyscx Qevny cumeaencpsrns Hos fuggetts 
the correction of a line in A/ceus the Comic writer, where Cafaubon 
and Toup have left an Aiatus: “Qy cos Avy@ WAY T yarnnvnc U6; fo 
read for yarnbne, apud Athen. IX. p- 3¢46.—Add Suidas, V.us— Ys 
evyilas ere Onrzsvac, Tus Of Ems OECEVESe SO avine vocy Efch. ap. Athen. IXs 
and Ariftoph. Plut. 1106. cile rxv ove —This line of Alceus was men- 
tioned as wrong in the Review of Huntingford’s Apology. Monthly 
Rev. Sesteméb, 1795 Pp. &d2. 
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tic’s excefs of generofity fometimes induces him to overlook com- 
mon forms and cuftoms. : 

293. mélporsiv Efcersors expurpaunv, inter fcopulus Ethan delitui.} 
Do not the Attic poets generally diftinguifh between Ielpos, Lapis, 
and Icha, Rupes? 

296. excise fhould have been rendered Jiluc, by Mr. G, asin 
Eur. Bacch. 410. Jon. 1390. and not Jllic. 

299. mexdidsy 7 evavlos, prodiderunt hoftibus.] Tesdidsv for 
aeovdicoray 1s not to be found in any ancient Greek writer. Our 
objections to evavhos in the fenfe of Hoffes, without the article, 
were {tated in the note on V. 150. 

300. decuasi—]J It fhould be decpoisr. See note on V. 177. 
Aczuois occurs in Soph. Aj. 62.72. Eur. A/c. 1006. lph. T. 
457. Bacch. 444. and Heracl. 864. Asopos te Onoas x«teas, which 
Mr. G. fhou!d have followed. 

302. aba deruat —|] Arla is a rare word in Iambics. Efch. 
Suppl. 499.—Asopala for deca is not Attic Greek. See on 
V. 177. 300. 

304. ezavaolpepuv, evertens.] Is this word properly ufed? See 
Efch. Per}. 814.—Aatuovny g° idpupact] TIpoppiCa Qupdnv etaveclpam- 
tai Cabpav, de templis everfis —Sophocles, fragm. inc. LXXXVII. 
ap. Sch. in Ar. Av. 1240. Xeuon pansarn Zrvos ekavaclpapn.—bdut 
where is this verb ufed about men and armies? 

205. udlacmevds xous—fundo terra libationem.] Is the idea of 
wxlacmevsev xoas confiftent with the religion of Samfon? Mr. 
Glafle favs, in his Preface: ** Hoe unum pracipue cavendum pu- 
tavi, ne Chananai vel Ifraélitea verbis Grace mythologie propriis, 
ultra quam neceffe effet, altcubi uterentur.”—Hence Mr. Glafle has 
omitted the paflages which related to Atlas, the Alps, ** de Circes 
poculo, de telis Chalybais, de Phanice.” Pref. p. xvi.—On this 
fubjeét, we muft refer the learned reader to a bitter, but acute 
letter of Salmafius to Menagius, fuper Herode Infanticida, a tra- 
gedy by Heinfins, p. 12. 31. and 186 
310. (Qs rad" exovlave—Cum ita fe res haberent.] Read Tavd" 
wd’ exorluv, for fucn is the language of Tragedy. Eur. Troaf. 
1153. Qs exe: tx cam—Ut tua tune fert fortuna.—But Or. 1645. 
wd ext trade. Sic eft. — The diftin@ion between ws exew and 
w) exev is tufficiently clear, Confult Eur. Jph. 4. 876. Or. 
1076. Soph. Aj. 281. go4. 981. Phil. 255. Ant. 1179. 

312. wayxv. See note on V. 219-314. avamop Ona a TOA £5. — 
We +‘ mopbnzas moves, but whence comes avamopinzws 
Torre ¢ 

316. waIpomapdiegs—excordes—] This is not. an Attic, but a 
Scriptural word, from the Septuagint, Prov, XII. 8. Sce the Com- 
mentators on it in Hefychius. 

317. avipag—dersicy elon nuap—] This fentence fhovld ra- 
ther have been conftruéted with the verb eomzlew, than eicionei, 

fur. 
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Fur. Andr. gg. Avasiov nua ecmerae avadiwg.—lIn Hee. 56. dee 
AEiov njZcco sides. As the paflage now ftands, the Trach. 286, of 
Sophocles will not defend it: e& oACiwy aCnrcy evpeoas Crow. 

320. OAD EUTIC, captivitas. ] This is not a ‘Lragic word. Thefe 
poets ufe dsrocun Etch. Sept. Th. 115. Eur. Phan. 200. Andr, 
ri0.—deasia. Kur. Hec. 158. Phan. 199. [pb. Taur. 451, 
Toraf. 159. Bacch, 803. Archel. frag. 1V. Soph. Aj. 944. 
Arittoph. Ve/p. 681.—Axawua, which Mr. G. ufes in V. 8, 
firnifies Servitit flatus pecultaris, or Mancipium. Eur. Or. 221, 
ton, 761. Soph. Ant. 757-—To theie may be added dsrwzis, 
Thucyd. HII. 10. p. 173. 

322 avolnce: ti; -- quis furgat.} Mr. G. has not attended to 
the difference of the firlt and fecond Aortfts of on nus.—He 
flzould have written avxclasn, as the Zor. &. is ufed neutrally by 
Eich. Perf. 201. 4g.578. Eur. Or. 885. 917.—See alfo Xeno- 
phon and Homer.—Aveslncx occurs aétively in Efch. Suppl 328. 
avolnorg-—Soph. El. 138. avclasess. Eur. H. Fur. 721. & avx- 
ohigeie viv Ti4—See alfo Thomas Mag. V. ave.Ixca —A learned 
brother has pointed out the difference of fign:fication in the Ao- 
rifts of the verb Baivw or Byus, Monthly Rev. ‘fan. 178g. p. 47 *. 

324. elors—Comic Greek. Sce the nove on V. 3. and V, 47. 
—QOur remark, that this form of pronoun was never ufed in tra- 
gedy, is ftrongly confirmed, if confirmation be ftill neceffary, 
by a line in the Cyclops—‘w’ eck tel: q'upfov eaviclavas, as the 

fatyric language, in fo many particulars, refembies that of Co- 
medy, more than that of Tragedy.—in this verfe tiunzequ is 
vied paffive as in Efch. Zgam. §go. Eur. Bredih. fragm. |. 54. 
Soph. dntig. 210.—but what au hority is there for Q@bovicedas in 
a paffive fignification in the next verfe? 

327. Aoypss 0” exiponailes of ’msOn'410 tpxx<1s.] In imitation of 
Efchylus, Prom. Bld ——teaxers nx TeIny reves Aoyes Psrbess. Soin 
Suppl. 493. wn amogeipln rAoyos. 

330. ayavas, [plendide—] Efch. Perf. 992. in Choro: Megas 
ayavors xanx — avyeis.—Herodot. p. §37- 42.——but we remember 
no Iambic authority. 

331. edntxv—probro affecerunt—] Is this Aorift in ufe among 
the Tragic poets ?—We find, indeed, in the Proverbs of Apotto- 
lius, XIL1. 35. Mus ednée Peasiday ev tyacw. 

332. Vedewva xaararsvixov.j Should it not be trav Kaaasvinov, as 
in Eur. Here. F. 582. Hexxans ¢ xarraunos. Bacch. 1145. oye- 
xareca Bany tov tov Kaaawixove Whe article feems requilite, 
when this word is joined to a proper name. © 

332. doamiless ayes—fugientes reges.1 What authority is there 
for tha '—The tubttantive Agamélis, Genit. Aguile, occurs 
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* De ap et av pro aa vid. Valcken, et Brunck ia E. Phan, 1420+ 
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‘, Eur. Or. 1524. Rb. 69. Iph. T. 1352. Heracl. tat. Soph. 
fj. 1285. Ariftoph. Acharn. 1187. It thould be dvamrtlas. 

334. Kakumlacey, Epgasu. | Mr. G. in his fecond |ift of er- 
rata, corrects this word into Keéva]iaCev, which renders any 
comment on the original reading unneceflary. 

334 —fayu echv ws—miris modis.] Is this in imitation cf 
Efch. Agam. 1203 —roldns Tis W5.— Qs is to be found at the 
end of lambics, but we know not, whether the examples will 
quite reconcile us to @auy’ eclw ws. 

336. Maxns ror’ exvoclsvta—revertentem.] What authority is 
there for Exvocieiww?—Amovoclev is good Greek. Eur. fel. 482. 
Aanslainovos yng vorIncas’ amo. —So Lph. Taur. 737. and Homer, 

338. cuyxorarccias, conferibatur.) This <firtt future middle, 
paffiva fignificatione, like QObomnccla:, is without authority.—TIt 
was our intention to have given a complete lift of the Futura 
Media, which are uled by the Attic poets, but we are prevented 
by want of room.—No writer fhould venture thus to change 
the voice of a verb, unlefs it be defended by the practice of 
the ancients. —Ko?>aaz$a: occurs in Efch. Azam. 1575. Ariftoph. 
Equit. 463. 470. * aglnsracs. Efch. Choeph. 578. Sept. Th. 379¢ 
xeuocnormios. Eur. Pn. 2. The metaphoric tenfe allo of cuyxoa- 
rat$xs can only be defended from the facred writings. 

339 Eywy arilcos ova nas maproces. Ego confcius Jum me pecca- 


° s . 
torem effe et fislidum.} Should it not be aaiecs wy ?—but whence 





* In verfe 343 of this comedy, Eguites, we mutt read, 


Teo nas wemi$oe a&soss Acyesy evecrleoy fA8 5 

infead of ex:7i-y exv, as Branck has publifhed the line. In the fir# 
place a srilrachys cannot be admitted, before the Cataledic fyllable, in 
lamb. O&cn. Catale&. andin the fecond, {uch a tribrachys, as-—riov =, 
could never have been formed by Ariltophanes, for a reafon, which 
the learned reader may find in Dawes Mi/c. Crit. p. 211. 1. 12. The 
ideas of Mr. Biunck on thefe two points are not correét.—In V. 416. 
read—cilupence HULVGKED AAW MAW OL, inflead of —payis cv KUVGHEDAA Ly as 
it isin Brunck’s text, though, in his note, he would read—payes cv 
ye xuvoreTarw, and adds: ** gud ratione conflant versus numeri, fi quidem 
tribrachys loco ambi ante fyllabam catale@icam ponitur.”’—How em- 
Phatical is this y.! How harmonious is the rhythm of the verfe!— 
Quanti feciffet iftud Ve vir doBiffimus, fi ex Heathii, vel Angli cujufdam 
Sedinis effet effofum! Again, in V. 463. for TouSspea ye tx walle xae 
a Muse, read Tougewe avla ravia—Lhe Funte edition of 1515. 
omits yee—In V. 465. for Ovxey > ev Apyes osm TOT leby read Ovwsy ey Apys 
[- Oe Twoatl:s Axvbave.—ln V. Sol. read—cv Dy oewl » aw Tone »—AHM. 
Jaete inftead Of —w sovme:. ascu—which leaves an Aiatus non toleran- 
dus. aio, occurs in Ve/p. 1338.—But we are reviewing Glafle’s 
Samfon, not the Stratfburg Ariftophanes ! 

Much as Brunck has contributed to reftore the text of the Co- 
medies, a future Editor will find fuflicient employment for his acuie- 
nefs, tafte, and erudition. 
comes 
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comes adiJeos? From Homer, JI. WV’. 595, et alibi. —Efchylus, 
indeed, ules aditpay, Eum. 317. and nailer, 269.—Aariora is in 
Arift. Acharn. 967.—Aringios Soph. Oced. C. 371, where we 
prefer Toup’s reading, in Suid. II. 168. to Brunck’s, who may 
delight himfelf A4napaftis fuis in paribus Senariorum Jedibus.— 
Confult about Aatpos, Spanheim in Call, p. 80. and the Com. 
mentators on Hefychius. 

For magnogos, which is Ionic and in Homer, II. y. 603, e 
alibi, we would read ragxo¢os, which an Oxford MS. and Al. 
dus give, in Efch, Prom. 363.—See on this word the Commen. 
tators on Hefychius, Toup in Theacr. ad Warton. 328. Valken, 
in Theor. fel. Idyll. p. 241. 

340. ‘Opws O° exewss ex AMOTpPvEly EyeNnY THY eamrid — Tiles non 
oportuit abjeciffe /pem.] This lAmBic is imitated from aCuorus 
in Soph. Trach. 124. Qays yop ex amorpue ermda trav ayatay 
Xenvas o. 

342. This verfe begins an Antiftrophical Chorus, which con- 
cludes the At, at V. 281. 

344. Te Kpeirlovos, Divini numinis.] This does not feem to be 
tragic language? 

336. ouuac’ for ounacsr. This is inadmiffible. See the note 
on 254.—In V. 348. avloyrel» crv ogye is properly taken from 
Soph. Antig. 875. ce 0° evloyslos wrer” opya, but eferxciog in the 
following verfe is a profaic word. Xenophon, K. I]. p. 254.— 
The Tragic writers ufe Q:awv. 

352. Buccodouevorles is an Homeric word. Od. p. 66, et alibi.— 
Hefiod. Scut. Herc. 30. Efchylus ufes Buccoppav, Choeph. 650. 

359. decuail.] This is alfo Homeric Greek. The Attic poets 
ufe decua in the plural. See note on V. 302. 

367. weowgicev, defignaverit—] This is a fcriptural word. 42. 
IV..28. Roman. VALI. 29, 30. Ephef. 1. 5. 116 1 Corinth. IL. 7. 
—Can any Attic authority be produced ? 

369. apuilopa, defenforem.} In V.715. we find amuvinges.— 
There are feveral words, which have nominatives terminating 
either in yg or we; as others do in xe and ms; but on examina- 
ticn, it will be tound, that the Tragic poets very rarely ufe both 
ne and we, in the fame word, whatever may appear in other 
writers. To add a few examples: 


Apuvloa, Eur. Or. 1621. Ho- | Avuvirg, No authority occurs. 
mer. Hefych. 
Karing. Efch. Sept. Theb. 580. | Kaviog. Demofth. I. 244. III. 
Suppl. 630. Ariftoph. Ve'p. 1147. Hefychius. 
189. 1408. Demofth. LI. | 
542. Ili. grt. 
Aving. Eur. Zl, 136. Efch. | Av'we. Epigramma Archiz in 
Choeph, 157. Anthol. H, Steph, p. 19- 


Tlawing, 
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TMawing. Eur. Iph. T..450. He- | TMdslwp. Lexica, fineauoritate. 
Jen. 1079. Helych. Mufzeus 
2. fi qua demum auétoritas, as 
Toup fays on Longinus, 
p. 280. 

Efchylus ufes ‘Idug in Suppl. 488. but idwp 661. which paffage 
Mufgrave cites in Eur. Heracl. 465. where and in V. 767, he 
would read itlocas for iningas s——though in 102. he permits ixlne 
eas, to pafs unnoticed. ‘Ing, indeed, is the word, which Euri- 
pides always ufes: Suppl. 10. Cycl. 371.—as Sophocles does, 
O. Tyr. 143. 186. 

Some words end in no OF ns, of which Dorville, in Charit. 263. 
has enumerated a few, Qecameu'ng, apnorlne, Auuarlne, HOAKT MD, 
07 anne, ayeumunine, which have allio the termination tn xg, and 
fo spyactng, egyalns. To thefe may be added: Evbuving, Efch. 
Suppl. 725. and evuving—Apelng. Eur. El. 104. and agcins.x—Ayeo- 
ne, Eur. El 161, and aygoing,—-Lycoph. 479. 

So we find, Acmising, et compof. Efch. Suppl.igo. Soph. 47. 565. 
apud Suid.V. aamidngogo. Kur. Heracl. 278. but Aomising et Compe. 
Eur. Pb. 1200. Jon. 201. Homer, II. 0”. g0.—and acmiclue, in 
Lexicis —So Taxing, A@or. Hom. Il. 1. 443. UMpaslns, in Lexicis. 
Ieaxloe, Vindex, Kich. Suppl. 655. Soph. Trach. 251 8°2.— 
Kriclog. Eur. Jon, 74. Arift. dv. 926. Hefych. V. Kriles.— 
Krielns alfo in Hefychius—Tevwjlwg. Efch. Suppl. 214. kur J 
Taur. 580. fon. 747. Tews. Soph. O. Tyr. 1015.—Evvrlwe. 
Efch. Suppl. 672. Sept. Theb. 299. Eur. Andr. 1042.—Ewe ng 
Eur. Med. 161. Ei. 808. Or. 1399.—Evuvans. Efch. Per/. 137. 
—fed de his fatis fuperque.—We would recommend apulwe as the 
genuine and tragic word. 

375. Oagovvas, temeraria.] Oaecvvos. Homer, J]. IV. 823. 
IT. 7o.——but do the Attic poets ute this adjective ? 

377. poryaris, adultera: this is a fcriptural word, and may be 
found in the Septuagint, and in Adatth. XII. 39. but in no 
Tragic poet. 

377.——7v yao AarsiAa—esvesin—Nam st Dalila Evasir—] Hy 
fi, with an Indicative Mode, is a manifeft folecifm. Sophocies, 
Trach. att. nv evpedng e¢ THO: mn dixauos w——As Ey never go- 
verns a Subjunétive Mood, fo"H» never governs an Indicative. 
—In Ariftoph. The/moph. 936.—dekins, nvmep Direc, is the ufual 
reading, but by Dawes’s correction, eimeg Qsdreis, propofed in 
his Mic. Crit. 275. it fhould feem as if he had found jyrep 
Piasis, which he might juftly term /oleca locutio; but we know 





| not where jyarep appears. 


379. dia tio, ob bec.) This is furely the language of profe. 
H. Steph. in Thefaur. V. Qia—Aiz cum Accu/ativo in foluta 
Oratione, Propter, Ob.-mut, dia tHlo—die tava, que palin junt 
obvia,~—propter hoc—propter hec. : 

3°0. te 
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380. te mavlemauore bes—DEI omnia perfpicientis.] Mavrtmios 
xoros is quoted from Gregory Nazianz. Orat. Il. by H. Steph, 
in Ind. ad Thefaur.—Sophocles has, Zevs 9 rav0’ opwy ast, Ant, 
184. and fuch a model ought to have been followed by Mr, 


Glaffe. 


Here we muft conclude our remarks.—T hat fome of them 
may be liable to objections, we can eafily believe ; ** Bon: ac core 
dati, fays Lipfius, /emper ita fentiunt, fallacem effe Criticam, et 
ignofcendum effe—viris, fi labantur interdum in prochivt ifta via,” — 
lf any of our errors are pointed out, they will be readily ac. 
knowleged; as our fole wifh, in publifhing thefe obfervations, 
is to promote the caufe of ancient literature. Some of them 
may prove, perhaps, not unferviceable to future Correétors 
and Editors of the Attic poets; who ought to remember, that all 
Greek is not Attic Greek, and that all Attic Greek is not fuited 
to Attic poetry. 

The infertion of poetic, comic, familiar,’ profaic, and recent 
words into thefe authors, can only ferve to give a motley ap- 
pearance to Tragedy, in which very few licenfes were allowed, 
and to deftroy the beauty and uniformity, which the ancients 
carefully obferved in the fcenic language. 

Could any reader tolerate a modern tragedy, in which the 
phrafeology of ancient and modern writers of every various kind, 
was mixed indifferently, and poetic and profaic words blended 
indifcriminately '—In Greek compofitions, though the cafe is 
exactly fimilar, our imperfect knowlege of the language renders 
defe&s of this nature lefs glaring and lefs offenfive. 

Toconclude, In defiance of the errors, which we have thus 
freely mentioned in the Greek Samfon, we are ftill ready to bear 
teftimony to the great general merit of the tranflation, and 
to commend highly the erudition, and applaud loudly the dili- 
ence, of the Author, At the fame time, we wifh, that fo much 
induftry and fo much learning had been devoted to the pub- 
lication of an ancient writer. Compofitions of any length, in 
Greek Iambics, who can hope to fee faultlefs? We {carcely 
know the f{cholar, in thefe degenerate days, who could have ac- 
complifhed an undertaking fo arduous, with equal fkill, or fewer 
miftakes : yet we are tempted to believe, that thofe, who might 
have been more fuccefsful, would have fhrunk from a tafk, attended 
with fuch a numerous train of almoft unconquerable difficulties. 

Huagle usv, weex on Oe weyadov. 
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Art. XII. Extra Oficial State Papers, addreffed to Lord Rawdon, 


and the other Members of the two Houfes of Parliament, aflociated 
for the Prefervation of the Conftitution, and promoting the Pro- 
fperity of the Britifh Empire. By a late Under Secretary of State. 
8vo. pp. 174. 438. Boards. Debreti. 1789. 


R. Knox, the author of this publication, was Deputy 

Secretary of State for the American Department, from 

the time of the inftitution of the office, to that of its late aboli- 

tion. He appears to be a man of much political obfervation, 

and official experience, in regard to the eminent {phere in which 

he fo long moved,—with credit to himfelf, and, we doubt not, 
with advantage to the Public. 

In this work, we meet with fome anecdotes relative to the late 
American war, and to the great revolution which it produced. 
Much, however, of what the Author has here communicated, 
reJates to his own fituation, to the fuppreffion of the office, and 
to the fight which he met with, when difmiffed the fervice; for, 
it feems, he had not the recompence which others received : 
being overlooked, when the reft of the officers of that department 
obtained a compenfation for the Jofs of their places. It muft, 
however, be obferved, that he was, at the time when the office 
was abolifhed, in the actual enjoyment of a penfion of 600/. per 
ann. with the like fum for Mrs. K. And this was deemed 
compenfation fufficient, though it was nothing more than what he 
pollefled before the fuppreffion of the office: by which event he 
was certainly a great Jofer, with the aggravation of being, as he 
obferves, the only perfon on whom nothing was beftowed on 
that occafion. Yet he produces the ftrongeft teftimonies, from 
his fuperiors in office, of the entire fatisfaction given by him, in 
the difcharge of his duty, during his continuance in the fervice. 
But this gentleman’s cafe cannot be fingular, in a country, and 
in times, in which party-revolutions are fo frequent, and on 
which the fortunes of thofe who depend on the uncertain ebbs 
an€Aowings of the political tide too frequently depend. 

Mr. K. has augmented his work with feveral propofals, and 
plans, relative to various matters of publi¢ concern, and which 
appear to have been fuggefted by atruly patriotic fpirit. Among 
thefe, we particularly diftinguifh his obfervations relative toa 
due provifion of timber for the conftru€tion of fhips of the line. 
It is much to be wifhed that proper encouragement were given 
for promoting the mature growth of timber-trees, for the ule of 
the royal dock-yards. Our author is of opinion, and he feems 
well informed on the fubje€t, that, unlefs better care be taken 
than hath been, there will not, in another century, be a tree to 
be purchafed in this country, fit for the conftruction of a firft rate 
fhip: and he gives what appear to us to be good reafons for 
this ill-boding prediction, 

Rev. Sept. 1789, S Mr, 
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Mr. K, has, likewife, fome very fenfible obfervations on the 
doétrine of tithes, fo far as this mode of providing for the clergy 
affe&ts the agriculture and hufbandry of this country: on politi- 
cal principles, he is an advocate for the tithe fcheme. 

The interefts of the church occupy fo much of our author’s 
attention, that he gives us copies of various plans formed for 
promoting them, as well as for the general advantage of the ftate, 
We have, among others, a fcheme for eftablifhing Epifcopacy 
in Nova Scotia, which was approved by Adminiftration. He 
offers, likewife, ‘ Plans for improving the correfpondence be- 
tween Great Britain, Ireland, and the feveral Britifh Colonies in 
America, the Weft Indies, and the United States. —Here the 
author’s propofals for putting the American packets on an im- 
proved footing, evince his commercial knowlege, and will induce 
many of his readers to conclude (as they may from other in- 
ftances) that in parting with Mr, K. the public have loft an able 
and ufeful fervant. 

In the fecond part of his book, we have the author’s plans 
for improving the commercial interefts of Ireland (his native 
country), for the profperity of which he appears to be a zealous 
as well as an able advocate :—but we cannot defcend to particulars. 

The Appendix contains copies of fundry important Jetters, 
which pafled between the author and fome refpectable corre- 
fpondents, relative to this laft mentioned fubjeét, as well as to 
other parts of this publication ; to the contents of which, at large, 
we mult refer our readers for farther information. 

On the whole, we fcruple not to recommend thefe Extra Of- 
ficial State Papers, &c. as containing many valuable hints, and 
fuggeftions, the refult of extenfive information and long experi- 
ence, refpecting the beft interefts of this country, with its va- 
rious dependencies, at home and abroad *, 


* The Eaft Indies excepted ; on which it does not appear that 
Mr. K. has employed fo great a fhare of his attention. G. 
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Fine ARTS. 


Art. 13. The Bee; or a Companion to the Shakefpeare Gallery: 
Containing a Catalogue Raif/onné of all the Pictures; with Com- 
ments, Illuftrations, and Remarks. Svo. pp. 54. 1s. Cadell. 
1789. 

W Ei are forry that thefe critical ftri¢tures efcaped us while the 


gallery of Shakefpeare was open to the infpettion of the Pub- 


lic; when we might have feized the océafion for paying a proper tri- 
bute 
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bute to the merit of Mr. Boydell’s unparalleled undertaking; but 
we hope for a future opportunity, when the /econd exhibition fhall 
take place ;—and when the remarks of this induftrious Bee will, no 
doubt, be continued.—We have feen him on the wing before: See 


Rev. vol. Ixxix. p. 443. 


MILITARY. 


Ait. 14. Symptoms of Advice to the OF F®***RS of an amphibiou 
Corps, with Notices of N* **L CHARACTER, by a Quon- 
dam Sub. 12mo. pp. 96. 2s. 6d. fewed. Ridgway. 1789. 
This infignificant piece is evidently levelled at the Marine corps, 

with a touch, em paffant, at the officers of the navy; and, from fome 

particular allufions to the foreign accent of a field officer, was, pro- 
bably, as the title fays, written by a quondam Sub. ; but we are 
forry to be under the neceflity of obferving, that after the moft care- 
ful examination, we cannot difcover in this performance the leaft 


fymptom of wit, humour, or knowlege of the fervice. Gro—c. 


Art. 15. The Partifan in War; or the Ule of a Corps of Light 
Troops to an Army. By Lieut. Colonel A. Emmerich. 12mo. 
pp- 196. 38. 6d. Boards. Debrett. 1789. 

This nfeful work contains the whole fyitem of a partifan ; and is 
formed on the experience of many years’ attive fervice, both in Ger- 
many and America. ‘The precepts and principles are enforced and 
illuftrated by examples drawn from actual events, in hopes, as the 
author obferves, in his dedication, that an account of his failures as 
well as his fucceffes, will be of ufe to thofe who, in future, undertake 
the fame duty. 

Col. Emmerich has arranged his fubje&t under the following chap- 
ters. I, Of a Partifan in general. Il. Of the Men, &c. proper for 
a Light Corps. III. Of the Clothing, &c. neceffary. IV. The 
particular Duties of a Partifan. V..Of Marching by Day. VI. —by 
Night. VII. Precautions to be obferved by the Partifan. VIII. Of 
Spies. IX. Of Expeditions with Cavalry. X. Rules to be obferved 
on Service. XI. Mode of Attack to intercept Couriers. XII. Of 
Expeditions with Infantry. XILI. Of Surprifes by Night. 

We read, with pleafure, the repeated admonitions to partifans, to 
avoid irregularities in their expeditions, not to plunder or diftrefs the 
country people, nor maltreat prifoners. Thefe precepts breathe the 
{pirit of the foldier and the gentleman; and will infallibly, as the 
author juftly conceives, greatly contribute to advance that fervice 
wherein they are adopted. D° 


Art. 16. The Mental Accountant. Containing Rules for performing 
the Computations, which ufually occur in Bufinefs, without a Pen, 
ool By ‘Thomas Whiting. 12zmo. pp.71. 1s. Longman. 
1788. 

The rules of practice, as they are ufually called, may eafily be in- 
creafed by the ingenuity and contrivance of arithmeticians. ‘Thofe 
which Mr, Whiting has here given are concife and neat, and will, in 
many inftances, be found ufeful to the tradefman. Should the pam- 
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phlet come to a fecond edition, it will be neceffary to corre&t fome 
miftakes in the figures, which feem to be typographical errors. 
R-n, 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Art. 17. Memoirs of Prince William Henry, Duke of Gloucefter, from 
his Birth, July 24, 1689, to October 1697; from an Original 
Tract, written by Jenkin Lewis, Servant to her Highnefs the 
Princefs Anne of Denmark, afterward Queen of England; and 
continued to the Time of the Duke’s Death, July 29,- 1700, 
from unqueftionable Authority. By the Editor. Svo. pp. 116, 
2s. 6d. fewed. Payne, &c. 1789. 

This young prince died at eleven years of age, and every one may 
¢onceive what kind of biographical materials the life of fuch a child 
could furnifh. But, in all fuch cafes, the moit trivial indications of 
common fenfe in royal infancy, are echoed and re-echoed by court 
underlings as aftonifhing figns of fuperior underftanding: and, indeed, 
when we confider how fuch children are treated by all who are em- 
ployefabout them, we may juftly wonder whenever we find them 
able to compare any ideas properly. This life of the Duke of Glou- 
cefter may amufe fome readers as a ffory book, but we cannot avoid 

iving the preference to the little hiitories fold by Mr. Newbery ia 
t. Paul’s Church-yard. XN. 


EDUCATION, ScHOOL-Books, &, 


Art. 18. The Hiffory of a School Boy. With other Pieces. 12mo. 
is. bound. Stockdale. 1788. 

This little volume is divided into two parts. The firft confifts ofa 

tale entitled, Courage infpired by Friendjbip; The Duel, or the Mar 

of true Courage; Anecdotes; and an Epiftle to a Friend on his Return 


from the Army. ‘The fecond part contains Fhe Hiffory of a School Buy. 


The Tale, the Duel, and the Anecdotes, are well calculated to in- 
{pire the minds of youth with the utmoft courage, and humane heroifm; 
and point out the wide difference between the duellift, and the man of 
true courage. On this fubject too much cannot be faid, in order to 
imprefs the rifing generation with a due contempt of the firft of thefe 
characters, and a proper ambition to merit the other. 

In the principal part of the work—the hiftory of George Manly, a 
fchool boy, we meet with many original remarks, proceeding, we 
have reafon to believe, from the pen of Mr. Day; whofe peculiar no- 
tions and ideas here prefent themfelves to our view, in every page. 

Taken together, this little volume is, in our opinion, well cal- 
culated for the improvement of thofe young readers, for whofe ufe 
their parents may have fufficient judgment to felect it, from among. 
the heaps of books for children with which our preffes have, of late, 
almoft inceffantly groaned. C.2.- 


Art. 19. The Genders of the French SubRantives, alphabetically ar- 
ranged according to their Terminations. By B. Arleville. 12mo- 
pp. 78. 1s. 6d. bound. Phillips. 1785. 

The author of this little volume appears to have employed confi- 

acrable labour and attention in compiling it, The genders in “4 
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french language occafion difficulty to the learner: and we think 
that much ufeful affitance may be derived from this kind of Jittle 
d:Gionary, as it may be termed. Mr, Bridel’s new Table of articles, 
and another Table of the fimple and compound tenfes of verbs, are 


added. KR. 


Art. 20. Leiones fele&ae: or fele& Latin Leffons in Morality, Hif- 
tory, and Biography ; with a Tranflation as literal as poflible = 
better adapted to the Capacity of young Beginners than any thing 
hitherto publifhed. By the Rev. John Adams, A.M. Second 
Edition, corrected and enlarged, by the Addition of Latin Leffons 
without a Tranflation. 12mo. pp.93. 1s. bound in Canvafs, 
Law. 1789. 

The title announces the addition made to this fecond edition. The 
merits of the work were mentioned in our account of the firft edition 
in the 72d volume of our Review, p. 391. De 


Art. 21. Vhe Arithmetician’s Guide; or a complete Exercife Book, far 
the Use of public Schools, and private Teachers. By William Tay- 
lor*, Teacher of the Mathematics, and Land-furveyor, Bire 
mingham. 12mo. pp. 200. 2s. 6d. bound. Baldwin. 1788. 
The utility of introductory books hath induced almoft every 

teacher to compile one agreeable to his own method of treating the 

fubject. The prefent, like the generality of treatifes on arithmetic, 
defigned for the ufe of fchools, is fimple and clear, and contains the 


common rules with examples. R-m 





MepIcAL, 


Art. 22. Medical Effays. 1. An Effay on the Principles and Man- 
ners of the Medica! Profeflion. 2. An Enguiry into the Merits of 
Solvents fog the Stone. With Additions. 8vo. pp. go. 2s. 6d. 
Boards. Dodiley. 1789. 

This book feems to confift of two old pamphlets, now ftitched to- 
gether; we cannot however recollect any account of them in our 
journal. Both the eflays are evidently the work of a young man; 
who having feen, what requires no great ftrength of eye, that the 
practice of medicine is frequently rendered defective by the condu& 
of the practitioner, as well as by that of his patient, rather declaims 
againit the evil, than attempts to remedy it. ‘he remedy is perhaps 
to be fought for in the honour and good fenfe of both parties. While 
there are in the profeflion, men illiberal enough to deceive, by pre- 
tenfions to knowlege which they do not poffeis, there will be found 
Jiferers, whofe indifcriminate abufe will be heaped equally on the 
ignorant and the fkilful, 

The 2d effay recommends the early operation of lithotomy, under 
the idea that attempts to diffolve the ftone in the bladder are not 
only ineficacious, with refpect to the difeafe, but hurtful to the gene- 
rai health of the patient. ~ — frre bel 0. 


a 





* For an account of Mr. Taylor’s § Syfiem of Arithmetic,’ fee Rev. 
vol, Ixxii, p. 454. 
THEoLocy. 
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THEOLOGY. 


Art. 23. 4 Defence of the Eftablifoed Church: or, Letters to the 
Gentlemen of Oxford and Cambridge who are in a Courfe of Edi. 
eation for the Chriftian Miniftry: in which Dr. Prieftley’s Argus 
stents againft Subfcription, and the peculiar Do&rines of Chrifti- 
anity, are examined, by William Jeffe, Rector of Dowles, and 
Chaplain to the Earl of Glafgow, 1zmo. - 2s. 6d. fewed. Ro- 
binfons. 17388. 

Our readers will be able to form a perfect idea of this writer’s 
lilerality, when they hear that he condemns the Prefbyterians, in 
the gro{s, as zealous republicans, and {neers at Prefbyterian Par- 
fons as dabblers in political, moral, metaphyfical, and experimental 
philofophy ; and that he {peaks of Dr. Prieitley as a quibbling pre- 
tender to reafoning, who, if he were to appear at Oxford, ought to 
have Ariflotle’s logic placed upon his head, premium dociarum fron- 
tium, and to be dubled, honoris causé, Senior Soph. Of his pious 
coarity, we need give no other proofs, than his finding fault with 
Dr. Horfley for exprefling his hope, that his antagoniift will, in the 
end, find equal mercy with himfelf; and his declaring, that ‘ Dr. P,’s 
pride will never yield, till he knows his want of fuch a Saviour as 
Jefus,’ and ¢ that if he reject the doctrine of the Atonement in the 
principle and difpofition of his heart, as he certainly does in his 
writings, he leaves no room todoubt of the obliquity of his charaer, 
and his living under the abfolute dominion of fins, utterly incon- 
filtent with a ttate of falvation.’ ‘ If my abilities (fays Mr. J.) are 
too feeble to attempt his cunverfion, I will yet pity and pray for him, 
1 will mourn in fecret, teafs fall run down my eyes, my bowels 
yearn, and my heart bleed for a Prieiiley or a Lindfey.” Mr. J.’§ 
prayers and arguments will, we doubt not, be, in this cafe, egually 


efiicacious. E 


Art. 24. 4 Charge to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of St. Alban’s, 
at the primary Vifitation, held May 7, 1789, by Jofeph Holden 
Pott, M.A. Prebendary of Lincoln, and Archdeacon of St. Al- 
ban’s.. gto. pp. 1g. 1s. Rivingtons. 1789. 

Mr. P. here difcuffes no point of dottrine, but is folely employed 
in recommending to the clergy an attention to their moral and re- 
ligious conduct. He does not advife a life of folitude and feclufion. 
Hie thinks, that in order to anfwer the purpofe of their inftitution 
(viz. to be the falt of the earth) they fliould remain in the world; but 
without acquiefcing in its corruptions. They, who are to mend by 
their example as.well as by their preaching, fhould diftinguifh be- 
tween innocent conformity and vicious imitation. 

‘ It is not (as Mr. P. obferves, p. 8.) by forcing religion inte 
little forms, and into points and queftions wholly foreign to it, that 
we fhalf preferve ourfelves from an undue conformity to the world. 
Religion is given to regulate the con(cience, to fupply the rules of 
equity and jultice, of truth and moderation, of reafon, equanimity, 
and humblenefs of heart; of charity and holinefs; and not to be thé 
ftandard of external trifles, to decide the fafhion of a garment, and 
to regulate the mode of falutation.. Whatever tends to eftrange the 
hearts of men from each other, or tp confine their views and interefts 
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to little knots and claffes of fociety, is entirely oppofite to the fpirit 
of a comprehenfive faith, and to the jult authority and entire har- 
mony of Chrift’s church. But, on the other hand, we are doubtlefs 
all fenfible that it is not by joining in the public walks of life, and 
pafling down the ftream of cuftomary pleafures, or by making the 
manners of the many the ftandard of our a¢tions, that we can fulfil 
the Apoitle’s injunction of not conforming to the world.’ 

Thefe liberal and fenfible remarks do credit to the author, and 
will recommend his Charge to more readers than the clergy of the 


Archdeaconry of St. Alban’s. M 00-y, 
Art. 25. An Effay on the following Subje@: ‘* Voluntary Neglect of 


any one Duty cannot be compenfated by Strictnefs of Attention to 

other Duties.” By the Rev. Jofeph Whitely, A.M. Curate of 

Beefton, in the Parifh of Leeds, and late of Magdalen College, 

Cambridge. 4t0 pp. 26. 1s. Johnfon. 1789. 

Mr. Whitely has had the good fortune of frequently obtaining the 
Norrifian prize. The prefent is, we think, the fixth inftance. His 
performances, if not all equally valuable, appear to have merited the 
notice which they have received. The fubject of this treatife is im- 
portant, becaufe it oppofes a very dangerous miftake. ‘The author 
fufticiently proves, from the declarations of God’s word, and the ana- 
logy of his government, the impoflibility of compenfating evil actions 
by thofe that are good: he fhews that this is alike the dictate of re- 
vealed and of natura religion, and that the Deity, on this, as on all 
other fubjects, delivers the fame language, as the Author of Revela- 
tion, which he fpeaks as the God of Nature, Hi 


Art. 26. Appendix to Thoughts on Sub/cription. By William Frend, 
M A. 8vo. pp.30. 1s. Johnion. 1789. 

Mr. Frend having, in his pamphlet entitled Thoughts on Sub- 
{cription (fee Review for October laft, vol. Ixxix. p. 353.) pointedly * 
expreffed his difbelief of many of the doétrines of the church of Kng- 
land, and declared that he had infuperable objections to prayers 
addrefied to Jefus Chrift and to the Trinity; Dr. Beadon, the Malter 
of Jeius College, Cambridge, thought it his duty to remove Mr. F. 
from the office of ‘Tutor or Curator in the College, which he then 
held, declaring that he could not con{cientioufly commit the younger 
itudents, in a feminary defigned for the education of members of the 
church of England only, to the tuition and government of a perfon, 
whom he knew to be difaffeéted to the church of England ; nor 
allow him the further tuition of thofe who had already been admitted 
underhim, Mr. Frend protefts againft this power exercifed by the 
Matter to expel him from the tutorfhip, as not given to him by the 
ftatutes ; but it appears that the judgment of the Vifitor (the Bifhop 
of Ely), the decifive Reviewer in this cafe, is again{t him, and in 
favour of the Mafter. We are forry for the lofs which Mr. F. has 
fultained by virtue of this removal and decree; but we do not under- 
take to condemn either. Mr. Frend thinks himfelf bound in con- 
iclence to protett againft the addreffes to Chriit and the Trinity, in 


qmeanen 
he 





* i 3 
In the Preface to this Appendix, he calls the Athanafian Creed, 
© farragg of nonfen/e. 
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the Litany ; and Dr. Beadon, in confequence of this, thinks himfelf 
bound in confcience to remove Mr. F. from being Tutor to Jefus 
College. When both fides thus make a matter of confcience of what 
they do, we confider the decifion as referred to an higher court than 
ours. Wecannot, however, while we applaud the opennefs with 
which Mr. F. has delivered his fentiments, help lamenting that he 
had not, when he commenced an avowed Unitarian, renounced all 
connection with Athanafianifm, and prevented a removal by a refignae 
tion. 

A Diffenter cut of the Church is more refpeftable than a Djffenter 
in it. Moo-y : 
Art. 27. Account of the Manner in which the Protefant Church of the 

Unitas Fratrum, or United Brethren, preach the Gofpel, and carry on 

their Mifions. 'Tranflated from the German of the Rev. A. G, 

Spangenberg. 8vo. pp. 127. 1s. 8d. Trap. 1788. 

There is a fmplicity which is a recommending quality, highly ufe. 
ful for inftruction in any art or fcience, and particularly fo as to re- 
ligion. ‘There is alfo a kind of fimplicity which is, or degenerates 
into, irrationality and folly. The Unitas Fratrum (or Moravians) 
would hardly put in their claim for the latter, and yet when they 
infift fo much, as we are told they do, on an implicit faith, and an 
almoft total reje€tion of that power of underftanding which God has 
given, it does not feem entirely to correfpond with the former.—Ina 
this pamphlet, among other remarkable paflages, we take particular 
notice of the author’s obfervation, that when they attempted to in- 
ftruct the Heathens, as they did at firit, by proving to them that 
there is a God, acquainting them with his perfections, &c. they 
gained {mall attention and little fuccefs, but when they altered their 
method, and preached Jefus Chrift (which we fhould fuppofe includes 
the former) they obtained regard, and many were converted.—Cer- 
tainly Chrifiian Miffhonaries are to preach Chriffianity, and that not 
according to any mere human fyftem, but as it is declared by Chrift 
and his Apoftles. We find, in this traét, fome explications of the 
phrafe, preaching Chriff, which feem very proper; and we are alfo 
told, * the word Go/pel, we take in an extenfive fenfe, meaning thereby 
the whole doctrine of Jefus and his Apoftles.? Yet when we read, 
« preach Chritt, and his blood, and death—his blood and death al- 
ways abide the main matter, &c.?—and compare thefe with other 
extravagant and wild expreflions which the Moravians have employed, 
we are cifpofed to confider their tenets, in general, as myftical, un- 
intelligible, and tending to lead us aftray from thofe excellent pur- 
pofes which Chriftian truth is fo evidently calculated to promote.—. 
Farther, let us obferve, it muft furely be fuitable to bring men to 
the belief of a God, the Maker and Governor of all things, in order 
to their being taught that Se fent his Som to reftore and fave them. 
We might, therefore, refer our Author to Aéts, xvii. 22.—But we 
muft not dwell on the fubje&t.—The pamphlet is, on the whole, 
agreeably written: it breathes a fpirit of piety and love: attention 
and good fenfe are difcernible in the remarks that are made, and in 
the rules laid down: a particular caution is given, not to interfere 
with other Chriftian focieties : and alfo with refpe& to Negroe flaves, 
not to difengage them from the merchants their owners, but to re- 
commend 
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¢commend to them fubmiffion and diligence, fobriety and fidelity. 
{The difficulties which thefe Miflionaries have encountered, in North 
America, Greenland, the Welt Indies, &c. are very confiderable, and 
of various kinds: from thefe accounts we may infer, that they muft 
be influenced by worthy and benevolent motives. —While {preading, 
among thefe ignorant people, religious knowlege, they appear, at the 
fame time, to have civilized them in a confiderable degree, and led 
them to improvements for their more comfortable living, particularly 
in Greenland, and (we conclude) in other places; by which means 
there isyfvery perceptible difference between thofe whom they have 
inftruéted, and others who refufe, at prefent, to pay them any regard. 
We hope, therefore, that thefe Miflionaries, though they do it not 
guite in our way, may condutt the poor Heathens to that real virtue 
and goodnefs, diftinét from which, notions and feelings are of little 


confequence. H ; 


Art. 28. Paffages concerning the Lord’s Prayer, and its internal Senfe. 
Selected from the Writings of the Hon. Emanuel Swedenborg. 
yz2mo. pp.57. 6d. Chalklen. 1739. 

All our theological readers, we prefume, are fufficiently acquainted 
with the fingular tone of enthufiafm which marks the character of all 
Baron Swedenborg’s writings. His piety, however wild and fanciful, 
was, we doubt not, perfecily fincere; and therefore we revere the 
man, though (as friends to rational religion) we cannot recommend 
his works, , 


Art. 29. The Words of Chriff. With Notes explanatory. To which 
is fubjoined, A Letter upon the Importance of Salvation. 8vo. 
pp. 370. 5s Boards. Cadell. 1788. 

We fee no end that can be anfwered, by fele@ing from the Gofpels, 
which are in every hand, the mere words of Chrift, detached from the 
connection in which they are introduced. Like the proofs fubjoined 
to < eg in the Aficmbly’s Catechifin, and other quotations 

‘{n which the context is kept out of fight, they will be continually 

liable to be mifunderftced, and confequently the judgment of the 

reader may be mifled. ‘The notes will be thought of little value by 
thofe who with to ftudy the Scriptures critically ; and the fubfequenct 

Jetter is little more than a flring of texts on mifcellaneous fubjects. | 


Art. 30. Deep Things of God; or, Milk and Strong Meat: con- 
taining {piriraal and experimental Remarks and Meditations, fuited 
to the Cafes of Babes, Young Men, and Fathers in Chrift; par- 
ticularly to fuch as are under Trials and Temptations, and who 
feel the Plague of their own Hearts. 12zmo. 258. Boards. 
Mathews. 1738. 

Did not the good folk who fcribble thefe kind of reveries, foar fo 
far above the regions of common fenfe with their Calviniftical bal- 
loons, that they cannot be reafoned with, we might fay to them 
(what, however, may ftill be faid to others), that when we confider 
the high privileges allowed to faints, there is no wonder that fo 
many ailume the chara¢ter; the only difference between them and 
the reit of the world, being the comfort of finning under the doctrine 
of Afurance, 

We 
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We fufficiently know the cafuiftical ingenuity ufed in explainin 
away the natural inferences from fuch doctrines; and the methodifti- 
cal love of pious paradoxes: but to adopt fomewhat of their own 
phrafeology, may we not jay, that human nature is fo prone to wick- 
ednefs, that the fin which mott eafily befets a man, will catch hold of 
any flraw of feeming allowance to efcape drowning. Indeed, a 
teacher who inftruéts his pupils in this {trange ftyle, mult add a great 
deal of expofition to prevent finful reprobates from availing them- 
felves of it; though finful faints may rite up boldly after every fall, 


by virtue of the aforelaid doctrine of A/furance. a 


Art. 31. Twelve Sermons, preached on particular Occafions, by the 
Rev. Edward Barry, A. M. and Chaplain to the Lord Bithop of 
Kildare. 8vo. pp. 216. 5s. Boards. Bew, &c. 1789. 

Tp author, in his Addrefs to the Reader, juftly lamenting the 
mif dole cafe of the unbeneficed clergy, pays the following compli- 
ment to Diflenters—* They do not behave fo unfeclingly. They are 
generous; they: raife their teachers beyond the found of pity.’ For 
the fake of poor Diffenting minilters, we fhould rejoice if there were 
no room to difpute this point: and we fincerely with that the clergy 
of all denominations were more eafy in their circumitances. 

There are many things in thefe difcourfes which deferve com- 
mendation : we are forry to add, not a few that are exceptionable, 
It is with regret that we point out the following improper expreffions, 
becaufe we believe the author means well. <dadare/s to the Reader, 
p- iii. ‘ To gorge on the world fuch a drug as fermons.’ P. iv. ‘ Em- 
broidered pens.’ P. xv. ‘ Pigmy temper.’ P. 88. ‘ Earthquake fent 
to rattle the foundations of the prifon.’ P. 91. * Quick vengeance 
whettening in the brow of your infulted God, and bidding the thirfty 
blade of juftice to glut her impatience on your eternal milery.’ P. 97. 
* Goring vour feelings.” P. 148. £ See the mangled Deity, worried 
to death: barbaroufly gored.’? P. 350. * Glorious news from our 
crucified God !’—Enough! Br.....w. 


Art. 32. Sermons on various ufeful and important Sabje4s, adapted to 
the Family and the Clofet. By George Lambert. 8vo. pp. 430. 
4s. 6d. Boards. York, printed; London, fold by Dilly. 1788. 
In the Review for April 1780, vol. Ixii. p. 327. we mentioned a 

former volume, publifhed by this author. ‘The prefent publication 

confifts of twenty-two difcourfes, the fabjects of which are as follow: 

Salvation in Chrift alone; 4s, iv.12. Pride humbled and grace 

exalted ; Rom. ix.30—32. Salvation connected with a Chriitian 

converfation ; P/a/w 1. 23. Reconciliation with God; Amos, ili. 3. 

Glories of Chrift; Zohn, 1.14. Faith and prayer; P/a/m Ixii. 8. 

Coming of Chrift; Revelat. xxii, 25. Prefervation of believers ; 

1 Pet.i.5. Dying remorfe ; Proverbs, v. 12,13. Compofure of 

a good man in the hour of death; Gewefs, xlix. 18. Hypocrify 

expofed ; Prov. xxv. 14. Gofpel vifitations; 44s, xv. 14. Diu- 

perfed Jews a warning to Chriltians ; Lament.i. 18. Modern mi- 

racles; P/alm cxlvi. 8. God glorified; J/aiah, xlili. 21. Happy 

mediocrity; Prov. xxx. 7, 8, 9. God the refuge of his fervants ; 

Pfalm \xxi. 3. The foul humbled under God’s hand; 1 Pet. v. 6. 

Dark difpenfations illumined; Zecd. xiv. 67. Spiritual gain from 

temporal 
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cemporal lofles; 1 Aings, xvi. 18. Chrift’s charge againft his pro- 
feffing people; P/alm Ixix. 8. Acceptable worthip ; Ephef. ii. 18. 
‘Che account which has been given of the former volume applies very 
well to the prefent,—-that the compofitions have no claim to elegance 
or criticifm, but are pious, ferious, and affectionate, in the Calvinifti- 
cal ftrain. 


o 
Art.33. Sermon preached in the Chapel at Rofe Caftle, at a public 

Ordination of Priefts and Deacons, Auguit 17, 1788. By the 

Rev. Browne Grifdaie, D. D. Chaplain in Ordinary to his Majetty. 

4to. pp. tg. as. Cadell. 1789. 

‘(he greater part of this difcourfe gains fo entirely our approba- 
tion and efteem, that we reluctantly exprefs any degree of diffatif- 
fadion. ‘The advice and exhortations to the clergy are excellent, 
and merit the regard of every Chriftian minifter. To what is faid 
concerning the Church of England, we cannot fo readily yield our 
aflent. Chrifianity, ttrictly and properly confidered, derives not its 
fupport from the Church of Rome, or of England, or of any eltablifh- 
ment in the world: it is founded on the bafis of immoveable truth ; 
and thele interventions, if they have, in any inftance, rendered it 
fervice, have alfo contributed to debafe or disfigure its worth, and 
fully its real glory. We have been accuftomed to regard the Church 
of Chrift as embracing all denominations of Chriftians, at home and 
abroad. ‘The nearer any approach, in dottrine and worfhip, zo the 
jimplicity and truth of the Gofpel, the better and happier, we con- 
clude, itis. That the church of England has departed from this 
fimplicity, or never arrived at it, is, we imagine, too evident to be 
difowned by any perfons of underftanding and candour who take the 
Scriptures for their guide. Nor can we concur with this worthy 
preacher in the argument drawn from the antiquity of its rules and 
doétrines : if antiquity has, in any initances, countenanced or efta- 
blithed fuperftition, error, and impofition, it muft furely be the wifh 
of the wife and the good to have them corrected and removed. While, 
therefore, we wholly accord with the author in the earneft defire 
which he difcovers for the general intereits of virtue and religion, we 
cannot, as guided by reaion and (cripture, fully correfpond with 
him in what he advances concerning the particular conititution of the 
eftablifhed Church. ARE, 


~~ 


Art. 34. Antipedobaptifm examined: or, A ftri& Inquiry into the 
Delign and Mode of Baptifm; including alfo, an Inveftigation of 
the Nature of pofitive Inftitutions in general, and occafional 
Stritures on Human Ceremonies in Matters of Religion: con- 
taining, in particular, a full Reply to Mr. Booth’s Padobaptif/m 
examined. By Edward Williams. 1zmo. 2 Vols. 7s. 6d. Beards, 
Longman. 1789. 

It happens not unfrequently, in refpect to cuftoms long obferved 
and eftablifhed, that, though defenfible in themfelves, the reafons 
which jufify and fupport them, are almoft forgotten, or greatly 
neglected. ‘This remark, we think, may be applied to infant- 
baptifm ; fince it is queftionable whether a great part, we will not 
fay of the clergy, but of the people who conform to the prattice, 
are fo far acquainted with the fubject as feems fully requifite for the 
4 fatisfaQlion 
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fatisfa&tion of a thoughtful mind. That degree of knowlege which 
is generally {ufficient for this purpofe, is not difficult to be attained, 
But thoroughly to inveftigate and maintain the caufe, in oppofition 
to thofe who fo ftrenuoufly and tenacioufly labour for its overthrow, 
is a work which requires attention, learning, and ability. This bas 
~—— in former years; and more lately, feveral fmaller traés 
have been offered to the public, which may feem adequate to come 
mon inftruction and benefit; but a full difcuffion throughout all the 
windings and difficulties to which the opponents lead, has not been, 
as we recolleét, very recently attempted. We mutft therefore ac. 
knowlege ourfelves pleafed to fee the prefent performance, which, 
we think, reflects honour, in different re{pects, on its author. It is 
probable that his fentiments, in fome inftances, are confiderab] 
diftant from ours; nor need we profefs entirely to accord with him 
as to every thing he has advanced on the immediate topic of his 
work; but this is an inferior confideration: for we regard it as the 

roduction of a fenfible and judicious writer, who unites learning 
and induftry with piety and charity, 

A greater number of pages are employed on the wa¢ure and defgn 
of baptifm than appears requifite to us; but, if he feems at all prolix 
in the other parts of the volume, we incline to confider it as little 
or nothing more than what is almoft unavoidable and neceflary ina 
controveriial treatife, which, to be exaci, cails for frequent explica- 
tions, and fometimes repetitions. ‘ihe late publication by Mr. 
Booth is more dire4/y noticed by this author; but he alfo attends 
to the mott plaulible arguments and objections advanced by Dr. 
Gale, Dr. Stennett, and others, on which account ne fays, * he has 
ventured to give the refult of his enquiries the title of dutipedo- 
baptifm Examined, not fo much as a counter-title to that of Mr. 
Booth’s book, as to intimate, that the 4utipedobaptift Syfem at large 
is the fubject of inveftigation.? From an attentive perufal, we muft 
give our vote in favour of the performance. It may, however, be 
infuficient for the conviction of any one of the contrary opinion, fince, 
where a perfuafion is fixed, all that remains is to give fome anfwer 
to what feems to oppofe it. But it will doubtleis prove /uficzent to 
aflure each party of the neceflity of moderation and forbearance, 
The, validity of baptifm, by the immerfion of adults, if it has not 
hedn before received, is not difputed; but it is infiited, from reafon, 
{cripture, the meaning of words, from analogy, and ancient practice, 
that the affufion or {prinkling of infants in teflimony of their ad- 
miffion to the Chriftian church, is at leait equally valid, and agree- 
able to the method of Divine difpenfations to mankind. Mr. Wil- 
liams fhews his acquaintance with fubjects of learning, particularly 
of that kind which is fuited to the topic before us. When {peaking 
of John’s baptizing the numbers who reforted to him, which might 
probably be performed by placing them in ranks on the edge of the 
river, he has very happily introduced fome lines from Virgil. ‘They 
are taken from the defcription which is given of the funeral rites 
performed for Mifenus, which were clofed by a kind of luftration or 
{prinkling ; 
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*¢ Idem ter focios pura circumtulit undé 
SparGens rore levi et ramo felicis olive: 
LusTRAVITQUE VEROS, dixitgue novifiima verba.” 

The author is, occafionally, {mart and lively; and at the fame 
time, we think, he preterves his character for candour; though, as 
oppolition is fharp-fighted, his antagonifts may poflibly fometimes 
jmagine they make a different difcovery. We could not refrain 
from a fmile, when, after having mentioned Dr. Gill’s affertion, or 
doétrine, as he terms it, ** that there is no wafhing but by dipping,” 
he adds, * This ftrange ip/e dixit needs no other argument to con- 


front it than a clean face.’ . 


Art. 35. 4 Vindication of the Do&rine of the Pre-exiftence of Chrifi, 
confidered in a practical View; humbly recommended to the 
Attention of the Serious. By Jofeph Cornifh, 12mo. pp. 49. 
1s. Robinfons. 1789. ' 

This treatife is intended to anfwer an objection which naturally 
offers itfelf to fome perfons, and has been not unfrequently men- 
tioned. Itis this: 1f Chrift exilted in glory before he came into 
this world, his mind muit have been fo fuperior to its trials of every 
kind, that his victory over them could, confidering the difference of 
circumftances, afford no encouragement to Chriltians in their vire 
tuous efforts and endeavours. Mr. Cornifh attempts, on the other 
hand, to prove that the pre-exiftent glory of Chrift renders his 
example efficacious beyond any other confideration. He obferves 
that neither natural firmnefs of mind, nor extraordinary degrees of 
genius, nor even divine infpiration, alter our nature as men; and if 
an angel fhould become an inhabitant of an human body, that 
would render him fubject to our feelings and infirmities, and confe- 
quently entitled to praife, if in his condition he fhould act a worthy 
part. Further, he infiits concerning Chrift, that the confcioufnefs 
which he had of his high dignity, rendered his humility, his felf- 
denia!, his meeknefs, his benevolence, and his refignation, fo much 
the more illuftrious.—On thefe topics, he defcants in a plain, yet 
fenfible and judicious manner ;—but the tract has chiefly a pra¢ticab 
intention. We could not help remarking the phrafe which he ufes’ 
concerning Sociniani/m, when (after a learned friend) he terms it 
the frigid zone of religion. H. 

Art. 36. he Spiritual Body: Being a humble Attempt to remove 
the Charge of Abfurdity from the Doétrine of the Refurre€tion. 
By the Author of Simple Truth, or a Plea for Infants; and, The 
Liberty of the Human Will. 8vo. pp. 39. 18. Buckland. 
17809. 

This writer hopes to render the above doftrine more the object of 
a rational faith, and lefs a fubject of fneer to fceptics. He afks, is 
there not a point where matter and fpirit divide? and where fo 
likely, as the Spiritual Body? which, as it belonged to this world, 
is moft likely to be the very lowelt degree of fpirit, and having been 
incorporated with matter, may retain feveral of the fame properties 
when feparated from it.— Again, he fays, if matter receive all its 
fymmetry from its incorporation with {pirit, if {pirit form the limbs, 
difpofe 
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difpofe the features, proportion the organs, give life to the eye, and 
vigour to the countenance, no doubt thefe may remain when the 

matter which is interwoven with it is all dropt.—Further, he ob- 
ferves, we learn from St Paul, that thefe bodies of ours are not all 
earth, but interwoven with fpirit, and this fpirit being the eflence, 
is denominated the body, and this is what will be raifed from its 
bed of earth a real {pirit, although inferior to fome more fublime, 
and varying in kind from that invifible, confcious, reafoning principle 
which we call foul, as a beaft differs from a man, or a fiih from a 
bird.—Thefe paffages may give the reader fome view of this author’s 
opiniong§4 It correiponds wich what many have thought and faid on 
the fubjectt. Yet in the conclufion, when he tells us, that he has done 
with every defign of farther publications, he adds, I have wrote, I 
hope, as God enabled me; but of this I am fure, I could get no 
afifiance from man. Such a declaration we conceive to be iome- 

what extraordinary; fince, though it is true that commentators and 
critics often perplex rather than enlighten, yet when a man offers 
his thoughts to the world, efpecially on a difputed or difficult point, 
it argues too great a degree of felf-confidence not to have had fome 
recourfe to writers of abili ity who have gone before him; or, if we 
are to underitand, that on fuch application he received no kind of 
benefit, it is furely a contemptuous and opinionated manner of 


xpreffion. 
exprefio Ha 
Art. 37. Sermons for Children; being a Courfe of Fifty-two, on 


Subjecis fuiced to their tender Age, and in a Style adapted to the 
Undertlanding of the rifing Generation. By the Rev. Mark 
Anthony Meilan. 1zmo. To be comprized in 3 Vols.* gs. 
Author, Dartmouth-itreet. 

Sermons, however plainly written, do not appear to us to be 
compojitions {uited to children, efpecially fuch as Mr. Meilan de- 
{eribes, who know not what learning is, and can fcarcely read a little 
of God’s word (p. 8. of fermon xviu.) ; we cannot therefore approve 
of this attempt to convey initruction into the infant mind. The 
difcuffion that a fermon implies, requires a degree of refleétion that 
children do not poffefs. ‘They can neither enter into nor feel the 
reafoning. ‘lhey ought to be fed with mz/k, which is eafily {wal- 
lowed down, and not with meat, which muft be firft maflicated. 
We fhould almoft as foon expect to feé Geometry for Children, as 
Sermons for Children. Mr. M, merits great praife for his intention ; 
but we cannot fay fo much for the plan and execution. 

Books calculated for children, are fuch as contribute to ftore their 
memories with plain truths and ufeful maxims. Appeals to their 
judgment are ridiculous. 

Mr. M. in bis fermon on the dearne/s of children to God, the only 
one we have yet feen, tells the /itt/e ones, to whom it is addreffed, 
that ‘ by the power of God (p. 13.) they are kept alive; and were 
he to withdraw his*hand that every moment upholds them, then 
they would fall into as many pieces as a brittle bit of glafs dathed 
violently by a giant’s hand againft the pavement.’ 
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* We have only feen the iit vol. 
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It will puzzle little children to conceive how God’s withdrawing 
his hand can produce the fame effect as a giant’s violence 

A kind of fyllabus of the fermons intended to be publifhed by 
Mr. M. is printed, in which he defcribes the ityle of them to be 
between the folemn and the playful. Quere? Is the paflage which 
we have extracted to be contidered as a fpecimen of this folemn, 
playful ftyle ? 

Among fermons for children, who would think of meeting one 
On improper Marriages (Serm. xxxiv.). This (fays the author in his 
abftract, p. 26.) ‘ conjures the rougher portion of the rifing genera- 
tion to refrain from flattery in courcfhip, and points out its mif- 
chievous effects on women after they are married.’ 

To pleafe rich old folks, Mr. M. has added, ‘ Inequality of for- 
tune fhould be thought a rational impediment to wedlock ;’ but 
young ladies and gentlemen will beg leave to differ from Mr. M.; 
and, to fay the truth, were all marriages forbidden but thofe in 
which, there was an equality of fortune between the parties, the 
wealth of individuals would increafe beyond all bounds, and the 
world be brought to end long * before its time:” as the faying is. 

Befide, fome of our corps are unmarried; and we cannot, in our 
confciences, {peak well of a publication that endeavours to diffuade the 
rich ladies of Great Britain from conferring their favours, fhould 
they be fo difpofed, on poor old bachelors. Moo-y. 


Art. 38. A Prayer for a Family, taken nearly verbatim from the 
Holy Scriptures. By the Author of an Abridgment of the New 
Tefament, in Queftion and Anfwer, lately publifhed. 12mo. 
pp. 12. Baldwin. 1789. 

All lovers of fimple, rational piety, will be pleafed with this 
little prayer, which may be ufed either by an individual, a family, 
oracongregation. ‘The expreflions being for the moft part taken 
from Scripture, cannot be objeéted to; but we recommend to the 
author to confider, whether the apoftrophe to the foul, in p. 6. though 
the words of David, may be fo proper in a prayer as one continued 
addrefs to the Supreme Being? It would be lefs poetical and more 
fimple thus: ‘* Above all, we blefs thee, O Lord; our fouls, and all 
the powers within us, would blefs thy holy name, &c.’ 

We notice this little circumftance, as we are great admirers of 
fimplicity in prayer, and with to difcountenance all rhapfodical and 
preaching devotion. Some conductors of extemporary prayer are 
continually telling the Deity what he knows; and others, {till more 
difgufting, interweaving into their addrefles to Heaven ftrokes and 
reflections on fome of their fellow-creatures. It would be more for 
the credit of public worfhip, and more edifying to their hearers, 
were they to take this little prayer, and follow it as a model. 

N. B This prayer is not fold, but given to fuch perfons as have 
been, or may become, purchafers of the ABripcmentT*, which is 
fold by R. Baldwin, &c. pe 


—, 








* For an account of which fee Rev. vol. Ixxy. p. 319. 
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MIscELLANEOUS, 


Art. 39. Thoughts on the Difqualification of the Eldeft Sons of the 
Peers of Scotland, to fit from that Country in Parliament. With 
Obfervations on the Civil Polity of the Kingdom. The Second 
Edition. By Alexander Lord Salioua, Advocate, and F.S.S,A, 
Svo. pp.265. 3s. 6d. Boards. Cadell. 1789. 

The noble auchor of this excellent performance has introduced 
into this fecond edition, many new and important obfervations on 
the nature of the ancient conftitution of this country, and the civil 
polity of the kingdom; which throw great light on that intricate 
fubjeét. They will be read with pleafure by every candid inquirer; 
particularly thofe who with to obtain an idea of the ancient conftitu. 
tion of Scotland, which is here, from the nature of the fubjeét, more 
particularly developed. The public are much obliged to Lord Sal. 
toun for the pains which he has beftowed on this work.—For our 
account of the firit editién, fee Rev. vol. Ixxix. p. 260. An-n 


Art. 40. The Philofophical Principles of the Science of Brewing; con- 
taining Theoretic Hints on an improved Practice of Brewing Malt 
Liquors * ; and Statical Eftimates of the Materials for Brewing; 
or, a ‘T'reatife on the Application and Ufe of the Saccharometer+; 
being new Editions corrected of thofe Treatifes, with the Addi- 
tion of tht Ufe of the Saccharometer fimplified, &c. By John 
Richardfon. 8vo. 7s. Boards. Robinfons, &c. 1758. 

The two treatifes above fpecified, were duly noticed by us at the 
re{pective times of their publication; and the accounts then given of 
them are referred to below: of courfe we have little to add on their 
prefent anited appearance. We turned, however, to the article 
Hops, in the contents of the former, and in the index to the latter, 
to fee whether the author had remarked any difference between boil- 
ing them in wort, or in fair water, for obtaining a full extract of 
their virtue; a point that deferves the attention of the intelligent 
brewer, as it may very probably be found that wort, a liquor already 
faturated and rendered mucilaginous by a fweet extract from malt, 
may not be the beft menftruum for extra¢ting the virtue from any 
other ingredient. Should this doubt be verified on trial, it may be 
added, that, as Mr. Richardfon affirms, fixty pounds weight of hops 
imbibe a barrel of wort, the faving of the wort thus abforbed, would, 
under fuitable management, fully compenfate the addition of frefh 
liquor impregnated only with the bitter extraét from hops. If, how- 
ever, any thing has occurred to him on this fubdject, he has not 
mentioned it. Among his experiments {, he does not intlced boil 
haifa pound of hops, in fucceflive portions of water, to difcover 
how much they imbibe, and what degree of denfity they add to the 
decoftions ; but it is not from any fuch motive; for he applies the 
refults, rather inaccurately, as we apprehend, to fimilar effects in 
wort, though the menftrua are diffimilar, and though he flighly hints 
at ‘ the greater facility with which water may extract the difloluble 
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* See Rev. vol. lvii. p. 322. + Vol. Ixxiil. p. 48. t P. 196 
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parts of hops.’ A circumftance which we therefore recommend to 
his farther confideration, as an experimental brewer. 

To form a valid eftimate of the merit of this treatife, an a€tual 
knowlege of the qualities of the beer brewed according to the prin- 
ciples recommended in it, for a length of time, will be requifite; but 
as fuch knowlege 1s not within our experience, our judgment of its 
merits muft be fo far incompetent. But we certainly are juftified in 
prefuming, that about Hul!, where he praétifes, RKichardfon’s ale 
and porter cbtain a diftinétion beyond thofe liquors brewed under 
any other name not of his f{chool. Figures may demonftrate the 
truth of any propofition fubje& to calculation, and may be indif- 
penfably neceflary to regulate the procefs of good brewing ; but they 
cannot equalife the variations in malt, hops, water, and feafons; nor 
prove the excellence of beer made after certain principles, without 
the corroborating evidence of the liquor. 

We cannot but think the author’s mode cf reafoning, and his lan- 
guage, rather too chemically technical throughout, to be eafily ap- 
prehended by the clafs of artilts for whofe ufe he writes. At the 
clofe, he does indeed condefcend to accommodate the ufe of his fac- 
charometer to common apprehenfions, but it is with declared re- 
luétance; though we are confident it cannot come into common ufe 
on any other terms, until brewers in general become natural philo- 
fophers and chemiits; and if the author expects any fuch improve- 
ment in their education to take place, his faith is much ftronger than 


our’s. N. 


Art. 41. An Hiftory of the late important Period; from the Beginning 
of his Majetty’s I!nefs, to the Sertlement of the Executive Go- 
vernment, in the Appointment of a Regent. ‘To which are added, 
Objervations on the Condué& of the I'wo contending Parties, to 
the Period of his Majefty’s Re appearance in the Houfe of Lords. 
Svo. pp. 543. 6s. Boards. Walter, Piccadilly. 1789. 

From the title, our readers will be able to give a tolerable cuefs 
at the centents of this volume, which ought rather to have been 
called Materials for an Hiftory, ce It contains the report of the 
phyficians; the debates in both Houfes of Parliament; a lift of the 
members who voted for and againft Mr. Pitt’s motion in the Lower 
Houfe; a lift of the divifion in the Houfe of Lords on the queition of 
the amendment to the refolutions moved by Lord Rawdon; anda 
copy of the propofed regency bill, &c. ‘To many, this volume may 
be very acceptable, as it colleéts together, into one view, the feveral 
interefting faéts and circumftances of this late remarkable epocha, 
which have been given at different times in newfpapers, and other 
temporary publications; and future hiftorians will, no doubt, find 
their labours abridged by it. 

The author’s politics are feen in the general obfervations with 
which the work concludes: 

‘ We do not mean to exprefs a party, but an vebiafied opinion, 
when we declare it to be our fentiment, that the minilter, and his col- 
leagues, ated through the whole of this bufinefs in a manner con- 
genial to the conftitution, and fuitable to the dignity of the affiicted 
monarch, as it was followed by the general applaute of the nation ; 
while, on the contrary, the Oppofiticn manifefted a moft indecent 
Rev. Sept, 1789. tT hurry 
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hurry to poffefs themfelves of power—conducted themfelves with an 
apparent view to their own perfonal advantage, and held forth the pro- 
tection of the future Regent, as a reafon for a€ting againit the fenfe 
of a very predominant majority of the people.’ 

On his Majeity’s demeanor in his vifit to St. Paul’s, this writer 
remarks, that there was nothing in it to give faction a hope, or loyalty 
a fear. We rejoice at finding our lately afflicted Monarch able to 
appear in the chief. temple of his capital, and we have only to lament, 
that his Majeity’s recovery has not been jolitically, as well as pioufly 
improved, by the ad@ual paffing of a regency-bill. Kings, like other 
men, are always liable to dileafe, though they can do no wrong, Moo 


Art. 42. Appendix ad Lexicon Greco-Latinum, a ‘foanne Scapula con- 7 
firuGium, et ad alia Lexica Greca, e Codice Manufcripto, olim 
Afkeviano, in lucem nunc primum vindicata. 8vo. pp. 636, 
1os. 6d. Leigh and Sotheby. 1789. 

This Appendix will prove very ferviceable to the learned world, 
and may be confidered as a valuable acquifition, by diligent readers 
of the Attic poets; from whofe remains the authorities are prin- 
cipally collected. 

The manufcript from which this work has been publifhed, was 
formerly in the poflefficn of Dr. Afkew, who, as the preface informs 
us, held it in high eftimation; which will readily be credited by 
thofe who examine it, and confider that Afkew once had an idea of 
prefenting the public with an edition of Efhylus, to whofe plays the 
references are particularly numerous. 

The author or compiler of this work is not known, but he 
feems to have been a man of learning, accuracy, and diligence. 
To the poffeffors of Scapula, his book will be very ufeful, as the 
pages of that Lexicon are marked on the margin of the Appendix, 
The attentive obferver, however, will here find feveral words, 
omitted by Stephens, and by all the Greek lexicographers. 

The preface, which is in Latin, contains, befide the information 
that we have given, fome hints to future publifhers of Lexicons; and 
an earneft wifh, that the 74e/aurus of Stephens may find fome hardy 
literary chempion, who will undertake to revile it, and republifh it:— 
an event rather to be wifhed than expected. 

Before the preface, is a Greek infcriptive dedication to the me- 
mory of Atkew J&vhich, ‘by the fignatures, feems to come from the 
publithers, Leigh and Sotheby. his is followed by a collation of 
the pages in che editions of E/chy/us, publifhed by H. Stephens, 
Stanley, Pauw, and at Glafgow. ‘lo the firlt of which the re- 
ferences to this author are made. C.B ~J 


Art. 43. Louifa. A Pruffian Tale. 4to. pp. 32. 25s. Hook- 
ham. 1789. 
A pleafing moral tale; founded, apparently, on the novel entitled 
Carcline of Lichtfeld. Sce Rev. vol. Ixxvi. p.265. @G, 2. 


Art. 44. The Bufy Body; a Collection of Periodical Effays. By 

Mr. Oulton. izmo. 2 Vols. 65s. fewed. Stalker. 1789. 
This author feems to labour at producing fomething like pleafantry 
and whim: but zon cuigue datum eff habere nafum.—It is not for every 
wan to have a talent for raillery, We may farther obferve of this 
gentleman, 
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ntleman, in the words of Seneca, that he is 4u/y about nothing: for the 
jubjeéts which he has undertaken to handle are fo exceedingly trite 
and common, that no poffible advantage can, in our opinion, be de- 
rived to, the reader of thefe papers,—unlefs, indeed, that reader 
fhould happen to be a perfon who had fcarcely ever taken up a book 


before. AB. 


Art. 45. Lettre a Madame L*** fur ce qui a precede et fuivi la Mort 
d’Eliz. Chudleigh, autrement Ducheffe de Kingfton. 8v0. pp. 70+ 
zs. Od. Forlter. 178g. 

A bill of information refpe&ting the contefted eftates of the late 
Duke of Kingfton. It is wholly impoffible for us to enter into the 
merits of the cafe; and zgzoramus, for once, muft be written in lieu 
of an opinion. Some very heavy charges are likewife preferred 
againft a fet of men who particularly interefted them/elves in the affairs 
of the Duchefs, immediately before and after her deceafe. But here 
again we are incompetent judges, and muft leave the matter to the 
inveftigation of thofe perfons who may have more leifure, or greater 


inclination for the butinefs. Do 


Art. 46. The Lendon Companion, or Stranger’s Guide through the 
Metropolis and its Environs. Containing the various Streets, 
Lanes, Squares, Courts, Alleys, &c. with the moft remarkable 
Public Buildings, Offices, &c. difpofed alphabetically. ‘To which 
are fubjoined the moft ufeful Hackney Coach Fares, an Admea- 
{urement of the principal Streets, and the Rates of Watermen. 
I}ultrated by a Map of the Capital, and a Plan of the Royal 
Exchange. 1zmo. 1s. 6d. fewed. Lowndes. 1789. 

We always fuppofe, with refpeét to books of this fort, that the 
lateft accounts muit be the belt, becaufe they are the latett. 


Art. 47. 4 Detail of the awonderful Revolution at Paris; or, an exact 
Narrative of all that patied in the Capital of France, from July 11, 
1789, to the 23d of the fame Month. By M. D** C**.  gvo. 
pp. 48. 1s. 6d. Ridgway. 

Doubtlefs authentic ; but too haftily tranflated. It affords feveral 
circumftances which we did not obferve in the fucceflive details given 
in our new{papers, relative to this aftonifhing event. 


Art. 48.  Hifforical Remarks on the Caftle of the Baftille: with 
curious Anecdotes, &c. From the French. 8vo. pp. 76. 2s. 
Gardner, &c. 1789. 

‘This hiftorical and defcriptive account of one of the moft horrid 
prifons in the world, will give the Englith reader a tolerably adequate 
idea of the place; efpecially as the written account is illuftrated by 
a perfpective view, and by a plan, of the building: —which, happily 
for France, no longer exilts. 


PoETRY and DRAMATIC. 


Art. 49. Gallic Liberty. A Poem, occafioned by the ,Revolution 
in Franee. 4to. pp.16. as. Dilly. 1789. 
The author, obferves, in his preface, that ‘ The revolution in 


France is one of the moft extraordinary and important events that 
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has happened in the prefent century. In its confequences, it may 
prove very interefting to Great Britain. Accordingly, many perfons 
are inclined to form conjeftures concerning them. The author of 
the following verfes fees things in a favourable light. By the free. 
dom of France a great number of perfons, there at prefent, wil] 
have rank in the middle ftation of life; and will acquire confiderable 
wealth. There will, therefore, be a greater demand for the manu. 
faftures and products of Britain. It is in vain to fay, that the 
French will, in France, have fuch manufactures as they néed, 
Many circumftances, refpecting fuel, water, and foil, mutt for ever 
render it neceflary for them to have fupplies from England. Add 
to this, that it is highly probable their views will not be fo much 
direéted, as they formerly were, to conqueft. The defire of territ 

is the paflion of Kings; and their fuccefs leads to enflave the péople, 
A free people, therefore, will not be much difpofed to enter too 
eafily into fuch propenfities. ‘Their finances will be better employed 
in the improvement of their own country.’ 

‘Our poet hails Britannia, and congratulates Freepom on 
the grand effort of the French nation, to fhake off the fetters of 
De/potijm and Superfiition; at the fame time, very properly, exhort- 
ing them not to 

‘ ——yield to tranfports of unfeemly joy, 
Nor ftain their Jaurels with unhallow’d wrath.’ 

As a fpecimen, the following lines may be felected ; 

‘ Brirannta join! join in the glad acclaim 
With unrepining mirth. Away, the mean 
And daftardly fuggeftion, that the weal 
Of other nations can endanger thine! 
Have vindicated rights, and freedom won 
In former times, by thy Batavian friends 
Marr’d thy profperity? Yet felfith fear, 
And the mean policy of coward kings 
Bade thee be jealous of their power and fkill 
In arts and commerce. What o’erwhelming lofs 
Haft thou fuftain’d, tho’ on Virginian fhores 
Thy gallant progeny have claim’d, and gain’d 
Their independence? Sec! thy cities fwarm 
With induftry; and every gale that blows 
Swells thy commercial fails: while to thy fields, 
Thy cultur’d fields, the famifh’d nations look, 
And cry for fuccour.? ——— 

It is no penurious commendation of this performance, to fay, 
that if it does not dazzle us with the brighteit effulgence of Miltome 
poetry *, it is neverthelefs animated by the noble fpirit of liberty 
which glows in the writings of our Englifh Homer, and by a manly 
zeal for the common rights of mankind. 


— 





* For the defeéts with which his verfes may be chargeable, the 
author pleads, in extenuation, that ‘ they were written in the ardour of 
the occafion ;’ and, under fuch circumiftances, he modeftly ‘ fubmis 


them to the candour of his readers.’ ‘it 
i rt. 
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Art. so. The Guinea Voyage. A Poem, in Three Books, by James 
Field Stanfield. 4to. pp.43. 2s. 6d. Philips. 1789. 

Mr. Stanfield, who gave, fome time fince*, an account, in profe, 
of the barbarities exercifed in the flave trade, now prefents us 
with a poetical reprefentation of the fame unpleafing fcenes; and, 
with honeft indignation, declares his abhorrence of thefe monftrous 
enormities ; 

« All which he faw, and part of which he was!” 

If the bare recital was before terrible, what muft the defcription 
be when our author embellifhes the fhocking ftory, when he dwells 
on every minute circumitance in this tale of cruelty, and obliges us 
to witnefs every pang of complicated mifery! For our part, we 
have perufed his book with feelings not unlike thofe which poor 
Trim experienced from reading Yorick’s fermon; and were tempted, 
as we configned Ruffel+ ‘* to his fluid grave,”’ to exclaim with the 
corporal, ‘* Thank God—he is dead—he is out of his pain,—and 
they have done their worft to him.—Oh, Sirs—!” 

We will not defire our readers to partake of emotions, fo pain- 
fully horrible ; we will prefent them, however, with the following 
extract, after premifing that we dwelt on it with fatisfaction: the 
more fo, indeed, as we were glad to turn from objeds of harror, to 
contemplate plaintive diftrefs, however exceilive. 

‘ t In the thick gloom of yonder penfive fhade 
Ts loit Abyeda’s wretched form difplay’d, 
Abyeda, once among the vocal throng 
‘The theme and miftrefs of each rural fong: 
Once the blithe leader of each fettive {cene, 
‘That woke the mufic of the joyous green. 
Ne’er did fuch nymph before her brightnefs lave 
Within Forme/a’s deep, tranflucent wave. 
O’er her fmooth form grace threw her waving line, 
And beauty wandered in the rich defign. 

© Unrival’d long had liv’d the happy maid; 
And many a hero had her love effay’d. 
But youthful Quam’xo was the virgin’s pride ; 
Her friend, protector, and her faithful guide. 
Fait by her fide he kept his guardian way, 
Left treach’rous Whites fhould feize the tempting prey. 
The frefh’ning cocoas from their height he bore, 
Cloft’ring bananas {pread their juicy ftore, 
The {potted f{poils too deck’d her rural bow’r, 
When from the chace, in the dear ev’ning hour, 
Glowing, fhe met him with the welcome {mile ; 
Pleas’d, and yet anxious at the manly toil. 

‘ And now through dewy dawn, the rifing ray 
Lights up the radiance of their bridal-day. 

With early nymphs within the bufy room, 
Amidft the labours of the flying loom 





* See Review for July 1788. 
+ The author’s * loy’d companion, faithful friend.’ 
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Of vivid tints fhe plied the various thread ; 

The long-plann’d work to grace the nuptial bed. 

With beating fteps refounds the hollow floor; 

To rapid ftrokes refponds the clam’rous door. 

With breathlefs energy fhe flies amain, 

To meet her Quam’no and the bridal train. 

Alas! no Quam’no meets her eager eye— 

In rufh the fpoilers with deteited cry, 

Seize with rapacious force the trembling prey; 

And to the thore the haplefs maid convey. 

‘« When urg’d by rage, or hunger’s burning force, 

The rav’ning lion winds his furious courfe, 

And through the herd his bloody paffage ploughs ; 

So Quam’no rufhes through the crowd of foes. 

Carves his fierce way, entwines the fainting maid: 

With vain protection;—lo! a treach’rous biade, 

Darted behind him with unerring aim, 

Impales him deep; convolv’d the biceding frame, 

Plunges indignant o’er the tainted ground, 

Life rolls his torrent through the yawning wound, 

O’er his fierce eyes death’s hideous fthadows move 

With fable veil, and fhut out light and love. 

Abyeda now upon the Iifelefs form, 

Sinks in defpair beneath the trying florm. 

The murd’rous ftroke that mark’d his early tomb, 

involves her intellects in deadly gloom. 

tier wounded reafon the fad maniion flies: 

Senfe wanders widely, and reflection dies! 

‘ Now {{courges having long their fury fpent) 

Gloomy and-fad, beneath oppreffion bent, 

Round her gall’d neek the feit’ring iron winds, 

And to the gloomy matt oppreffive binds. 

Sad itrains of feeble melancholy flow ; 

Half-meaning fragments of recorded woe, 

In wild fucceffion break the penfive lay, 

‘Through the drear night and lamentable day. 

Her fad affociates lit the melting tones, 

And join each cadence with according groans. 

But fick’ning nature with the burden reels; 

O’er her wan face the deadly jaundice fteals; 

The {pirics die; the nervelefs limbs unftrung; 

With mortal gripe the wounded heart-ftrings wrung ; 

Fix’d her funk eye~her love-lorn ditty fails, 

Life beats tumultuous ’gainit the feeble pales— 

Convulfive throbs expel the final breath, 

And o’er the fatal clofe fits ghaftly death.’ ; 
We fhould be wanting in juttice to the author, if we difmiffed this 
article without exprefling our approbation of the zeal which he has 
fhewn in promoting the interefts of humanity. As a poet alfo, the 
extract which we have given will prove Mr. S. by no means unde- 
ferving of fome fhare of the critic’s praife. 
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It is neceflary to add, that we have feen two copies of this poem ; 
one of which is improved by feveral additions and alterations. 
From this, our remarks are drawn. 4, 


Art. 51- The Poetic Works cf the Reverend William Smith, D. D. 
Jate Dean of Chefter; with fome Account of the Life and Writ. 
ings of the Author. By Thomas Crane, Minifter of the Parith 
Church of St. Olave, in Chefter, and Chaplain to Earl Verney. 
Small 8vo. pp. 50. ts. 6d. Longman. 1788. 

Dr. Smith has long been known to the world as the tranflator of 
Longinus, Thucydides, and Xenophon; but we do not apprehend 
that any great degree of reputation will be added to his name by the 
preient poltnumous publication. The memoirs contain no very in- 
rerefting information; and the poems, which are few in numoer, 
though marked with fome features of originality, are fcarcely of 
fuficient value to place the author’s buft in the poet’s gallery. As 
aipecimen, we fhall felect the following pleafing lines: 

On viewing the Deanry-houfe; when he came, July 7, 1767, 
with intent to pafs the reft of his days in it. 

‘ Within this pi'e of mouldering ttones, 
The Dean hath laid his wearied bones; 
In hope to end his days in quiet, 
Exempt from nonienfe, noife, and riot; 
And pafs, nor teaz’d by fool, nor knave, 
From this ftill manfion to his grave; 
Such there, like richer men’s, his lot, 

‘lo be in four days time forgot.’ 

Dr. Smith was born at Worcefter in 17113 was educated at Ox- 
ford; was Chaplain to the Earl of Derby, and to the Corporation 
of Liverpool; and Dean of Chefter: he died in 1787. His charac- 
ter is thus briefly expreffed by his memorialift: ‘ He was tall and 
genteel; his voice was ftrong, clear, and melodious; he {poke 
Latin fluently, and was complete matter not only of the Greek but 
Hebrew language: his mind was fo replete with knowlege, that he 
was a living library: his manner of addrefs was graceful, engaging, 
delightful: his fermons were pleafing, informing, convincing: his 
memory, even in age, was wonderfully retentive; and his converfa- 
tion was polite, affable, and in the higheft degree improving.” Fi, 


Art. 52. Prudence: a moral, poetical Effay. ‘To which is fubjoined, 
a Verfion of the Eighth Chapter of Proverbs, 8vo. pp. 32. Is. 
Scatcherd and Whitaker. 1789. 

Great commendation is due to that writer who can produce a moral 
effay truly poetical; for experience has convinced us of the difficulty 
of giving to didactic poems the elegance and polifh of true poetry. 
But it is eafy to clothe moral maxims, and icripture precepts, in 
rhyme, and to produce fuch couplets as the following : 

‘ While fpite belies our actions and our thoughts, 


Charity hides a multitude of faults.’ ]. 90. 
‘ If any virtue, any praife there be, 
Think of thefe things, and cherifh fympathy.’ 1. 126. 


‘ A little fleep, another flumber feize, 
A fhort indulgence and delicious eafe, 
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Quickly thy penury fteals on every fide, 

And grows refiltlefs, one o’erwhelming tide.’ 1. 304. 

The effet of fcripture is greatly deitroyed by its being clothed in 
fuch kind of poetry; and though we mean not to be fevere on the 
author, we mult offer it as our Opinion, that it was no mark of 
prudence in him to give his effay to the public in fo incorreét and un- 
finifhed a ftate. 


Art. 53. Leith Hill: A Poem. 4to. pp. 44. 28. 6d. Hook- 
ham. 1789. 

This poet profeffes to fhew his readers the beauties of Leith Hill *, 
and the furrounding country; and, doubrlefs, he thought them very 
clearly pictured in his own eye: but we have ftrained our fight to 
very little purpofe. Every thing is burird in gloom and obfcurity, 
In other words, we are here prefented with a great deal of pompous 
and high-founding language, which leaves no diftiné&t impreffion on 
our minds. The author talks of the waffy circle formed by Suthrea, 
the fertile Berrocfhre, Severnia with her central plains, &c.; and, 
while our dull comprehenfion ts toiling after him, he {prings from 
earth, or, to ufe his own language, 

‘ On contemplation’s pow’rful wing upborne, 
Volition fwift, he feeks the realms above, 

W and’ring the ever-rolling orbs among, 

E ffulgencies immenfe.’ 

We readily, however, forgive him for this trip to the ftars, as it 
gains us fome intelligence which we, otherwife, might not have pof- 
fefled. We were ignorant, till now, of the reafon why thofe ‘ ever- 
beaming fires,’ initead of being one great fun, were cut into lutle 
ftars. It is, fays he, 

‘ Left darting fierce infufferable heat, 

Bevona what mortal bodies may endure, 

We perith in the tenfold blaze of noon, 

And worlds on worlds in flaines celeftial melt.’ O ' 


Art. 54. The Abbey of Ambrefoury: a Poem. Part the Second. 
By Samuel Birch, Author of Conflia, &c. 4to. pp. 36. 2% 
Cadell, &c, 1789. 

Second parts are, generally, the fources of difappointment. In 
poetry, as in diftillation, the fpirit which paffes off fi ft, is found to 
be of a quality much fuperior 1o that which rifes in the latter part of 
the procefs. Juitified, however, by long experience, in adopting 
this comparifon, we would not be underftood as afferting, that it 
is applicable in all cafes. To fay the truth, we expected that the 
poem before us would have ftood forth as a fplendid exception to it; 
but after perufing it, we are compelled to add, that it is not fo 
much fo as we flatiered ourfelves it might have proved. Mr. Birch 
moft forgive us if we offer it as our opinion, that the Second Part of 
the Abbey of Ambrefbury rather finks; at the fame time, we would 


not deny it merit, nor withdraw from Mr. B. the praife oj an hare 


—_ 





* ¢ Situaced in the vicimty of Dorking, in Surrey, and com- 


manding the moft.extenfive profpect in England; perhaps [adds 


the author] in Europe.’ ; 
monious 
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monious verfifer. The ftory contained in this fecond part, is 
afrecting, and will afford pleafure to many readers; but we could 
have withed the tale had beea more completely told *, that more pains 
had been tak~n with the pathetic parts, and that fome profaic lines, 
and faulty rhimes, had been excluded. ‘ Driving a name to dif- 
pair,’ and * thought fit approve,’ for thought fit to af/prowe, cannot 
pleaie us; and as to pierc’d and brea/t, they have not the leatt 
femblance of rhyme. 

‘ When now the moon had feal’d the mountain’s brow 

And fthed a feeming frott on all below ;’ 
is a couplet that, however defective in regard to its rhyme, will be 
admired; as Mr. Birch has there painted from nature, not from 
books. Moonlhght often produces the appearance of a froft, and 
yet we do not re ollect the poet who has before noticed it. We 
might poffily, neverthelefs, be mittaken, for our memories will 
not recall to us all that we have read; but whether we are wrong or 
not, we will take this opportunity of advifing poets to copy more 
from nature, and lefs from each other. Moo-y- 


Art. 55. Poetry, by Camifis. 4to. pp.50. 3s. Evans. 1789. 
We are quite puzzled with thefe gloomy and diftempered eftu- 
fions; or, according to the author’s expreffion, 
‘ ‘This /omething nothing can reveal.’ 
We flattered ourfelves with feeing fome vigorous fhoot of laurel 
‘ drinking health’ from the placid ttream of Cam or Ifis: but, in- 
ftead of this, the author has picked up a withered bough of cyprefs 
or * owl’s ivy;’ and, after dragging it through the mud which 
formerly received the heroes of the Dunciad, prefents it to us asa 
nofegay. 
Talking of his miftrefs, Camifis exclaims: 
‘ If t dove her—I’m furely to blame ; 
If I fight her—1’m more to blame fill.’ 
With a very trifling alteration, we would advife our readers to 
apply thefe lines to the book before us: 
“* If they read it—they’re furely to blame ; 
If they duy it—they’re more to blame ftill.” 0. 


Art. 56. Conway Caftle; Verfes to the Memory of the late Earl of 
Chatham; and the Moon, a Simile. By James White, Efq. 
4t0. pp. zo. 2s. Doufley. 1789. 

Mr. White tells us, that he has ufed a form of verfification to 
imitate the elegiac meafure of the Greeks and Romans. We know 
not in what the imitation confifts. If he imagines that he has given 
us alternately hexameter and pentameter lines, he is miftaken. So 


* The beginning of the poem difcovers Conffance, the heroine, 
only daughter of Harewood’s Baron, in a place o’eriung with 
rocks and frowning with horrid umbrage, in the power of two 
bloody ruffians; from whom fhe is refcued by St. Germains and 
Axsztmo; but what purpofe thefe ruffians had in view in taking 
her from the caftle to this fpot, we are not informed. One line 
feems to point out their employer; but refpecting the motive, we 
arc {till in the dark. 

likewife 
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Jikewife is he, when he calls his verfification a * new-conftru€ed 
* meafure,’ and talks of his ‘ novelty of metre.” He has brought 
forward no new verfes, but he has ufed old ones injudicioufly. The 
fact 1 is, that of each of his ftanzas, the firft and third lines are Alex- 
andrines; the fecond and fourth are the common Englifh heroic 
verfe, with a fhort fyllable added at the end; thus making each 
line of eleven fyllables. For inftance: 

‘ Thin vifions fleet athwart, and fudden voices ftrange 

Along dim alleys are o’erheard refounding, 

And fhapes of martial mode their airy files arrange, 

Kach well-known limit watchfully furrounding.’ 

Thefe are Jicences of which a good poet avails himfelf but rarely; 
a frequent repetition of them would tire, even in poems where the 
verfes proceed by couplets: but here, where the folemnity of the 
former line is perpetually at variance with the jingling of the fubfe- 
quent one, our difguft is exceflive. 

The poem to the memory of Lord Chatham, contains fome good 
lines. — The idea of a refemblance between the moon and a fathionable 
wife, is pleafant enough; but we think it is not quite new. We 
have fomewhere feen a Latin epigram, which turned on tie fame 
thought. Wedonot, however, perfectly recollect the lines. 0, 


Art. 57. The Grove of Fancy. A Poem. 4to. pp. 42. 25 
Cadell. 1789. 

The author defcribes the grove in which Fancy delights; and 
enumerates fome of its inhabitants, from Chaucer to Chatterton. 
He feems to be converfant with the writings of our beft poets; and 
may, perhaps, by many, be thought to have copied them too clofely. 
As a fpecimen of his manner, we will felect his defcription of 
Youne: 

€ Lo! more than tenfold night around! 
Hark! the death-bell’s iron found! 
What mental f{pectres gleam along 
As rolls th? impetuous midnight fong! 
A taper fhades the fable gloom, 
The living poet’s groaning tomb. 
The bell ftrikes one! An awful knell, 
In Sorrow’s cave who lonely dwell. 
Behold, who dare! the gates unfold, 
The future fate, and Death, that hold! 
Along whofe gall’ries Terror’s hands 
Lift on high the flaming brands ; 
While fick’ning Hope turns pale with fear, 
As Hell’s loud fhrieks invade her ear! 
She falls! fhe finks! the trembling air 
Clofes—and hides the dreadful wHere! 
But when Young paints Heav’n’s blifsful courts, 
And to the virtuous deed exhorts ; 
The fymphonies of choral fkies, 
From Raphael’s golden lyre that rife, 
And twice ten thoufand gates thrown wide, 
Burfting glories in a tide ; 

Enrapt 
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Enrapt I hear! the Heav’n defcry; 
1 hear—and, how I long to die!’ 

The laft line will, probably, affect different readers, in different 
ways. . 

Art. 58. Matilda, an original Poem, in Seven Cantos. By Mr. 
Beit. 4to. pp. 52. 2s. 6d. Stalker. 1789. 

It is a common practice with modern verfifiers, to exclaim againk 
the rage of critics. Mr. Beft joins in the cry; and thus loudly calls 
on the tuneful Nine: 

« Shield me, oh, fhield me! from the critic’s rage.” ° 

Happily for him, the emotions which he has excited in us, are 
very different from thofe of rage; or we fear that the fhy ladies, 
whofe protection he implores, would afford him but little affiftance. 

Mr. B. divides his poem into feven cantos. Perhaps he can give 
fome reafon, with which we are at prefent unacquainted, why a tale 
confifting of nothing, though {pread through g8o lines, fhould re- 

uire to be divided into cantos; and why the number of divifions 
fhould be feven. However this may be, it would be unpardonable 
jn us not to give our readers fome little infight into their contents. 
in canto 1ft, we learn how happy Mr. Beit was, 
* When, bleft with thee, oh Lytrelton! I ttray’d, 
Carelefs, along Biackheath, or Greenwich fhade, 
Our claflics done, we by the ufher led, 
The park’s much-fam’d inviting hills befpread!” 
In the 2d canto, is given the moral of the poem, viz. 
*« To warn the fair againft infidious fnares, 
Expofe the ftratagems of their betray’rs;’ &c. 

We are. alfo introduced to Matilda, ‘ whofe fine-turn’d fhape 
with Medicis might vie;’? as the goddefs of Beauty is familiarly 
termed. We find too that the had a father, 

‘ And he, with caution, watch’d her tender years, 
That nothing vile fhould taint her young ideas.’ 

But, alas! in the 3d canto, Love comes in, and makes difmal con- 

fujion, not with Matilda only, but with our poor poet alfo. 
‘ Thou now, alas! mak’ft me, thy votary, pine 
For fweet Corinda, virtuous and divine!’ 

We pity him, but we muft attend to Matilda, who meets with 
Caitalio juft arrived from Italy, 

* Where he had gain’d that eafe, that {weet addrefs, 
Which ever will the cultur’d mind imprefs, 

Which ever muft o’er pedantry prevail, 

Tho’ it may thunder claffics thick as hail.’ 

We have been in many ftorms, but nothing like this. Mercy on 
ovr heads! Claflics, and perhaps Dutch editions! this is pitilefs pelt- 
ing, indeed !—— But Mr. Beit remarks, in continuation, that 

* Our All-wife Creator, fure, defign’d 
We fhould our manners form as well as mind, 
Or he to us had not a perfon giv’n 
juft like his own, and all the faints in heav’n!’ 
And fo Matilda fell in love; 
* Yes, yes, the dear Caftalio! e’er muft prove 
Matilda’s fix’d, unalterable love. 
2 
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She faid—all nature flood attentive round, 
And love triumphant, rocks and woods refound.’ 

This reminds us of the Jri/bman’s echo; but let us proceed :— 

In the 4th canto, Matilda has an interview with Caftalio, and in 
fpite of all her father’s initructions, refolves to elope as foon as 
night comes. Night comes in the 5th; and the elopement takes 
place. ‘Ihe good old father fets out in purfuit of his daughter; but 

‘ Time had filver’d o’er his fcanty hair; 

A raging fever therefore feiz’d his frame, 

Before he could the capital attain: 

Nine days he linger’d with the dread difeafe, 

Nor could the fatal malady appeafe ; 

The tenth, when midnight darkling fpread it’s ploom, 
With filent ftride grim Death pac’d round jhe room.’ 

In the 6th canto, after finding :'.a: Cattalio had not only betrayed 
her, * But grew quite cold towards her he had betrayed ;’ Matilda 
urges him to marry her: 

* Pity my forrows, footh the heartfelt groan, 
And in the lawful way make me your own.’ 

Her regueft, however, makes little impreffion on Caftalio; as we 
learn in the 7th canto, from a dialogue between his fervant and 
the lady: 

* And is he fafe arriv’d! the eager cry’d. 
Arriv’d! no, no! he favagely replied ; 

But Iam come, his orders to obey, 

And know, that here you muft no longer ftay:— 
Then do not hefitate, but quick comply, 

From hence yourfelf and maid muft inftant hie.’ 

What was to be done? Matilda feolds, fwoons, and fets off in 

urfuit of her betrayer. Her journey happens in a. moft difmal 


-night, till fhe comes to a decent church: there, as fhe fits on a time- 


avorn bench, the tempett ftills—the moon glimmers—a coldnefs feizes 
her—fhe fees a gholt! it was her father’s, who happened to reach 
the fame church, and there died. Incourfe, fhe dies too! 
As for Cattalio, Mr. Beft does not know what became of him, but 
he fuppofes that he will * Soon leave the world with a detefted name.’ 
Such is the plan of Matilda; and fuch is its execution. Surely 
then the author very aptly terms it ‘ An original Poem.’ 0. 


Art. 59. Half an Hour after Supper: an Interlude, in One Ac. 
As performed at the Theatre-Royal, Haymarket. 8vo. pp. 22. 
us. Debrett. 17389. 

The intention of this little piece is to point out the dangerous 
confequences, efpecially to young women, of poring over the fenti- 
mental trafh of modern novels. We hope, for the fake of the moral, 
that, on the ftage, it poileffed fome little intereft; of which, we are 
forry to fay, it is tofally deficient in the clofet. QO. 


Art. 60. As it foould be; a dramatic Entertainment, in One Ac. 
As performed at the Theatre-Royal, Haymarket. 8vo, pp. 30. 
1s. Lowndes. 1789. 

There is a material difference between being /peZators of thefe 


one-act pieces, and readers of them. On the ftage, they are ue 
fidere 
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fdered as merely ferving to give a turn to the fcale, and are thus 
thrown into the bargain; while we are cbliged to pay a fhilling for 
cur entertainment —and as unprofitable a fhilling, in the prefent caie, 
as we ever recalled to have laid out. O. 


Art. 61. The Family Party; a comic Opera, in Two Aéts. As 
acted at the Theatre-Royal, Haymarket. 8vo. pp. 24. 15S. 
Debrett. 1789. 

If thefe little dramas contribute to our diverfion on the doards, it 
is generally deemed merit fufficient: the audience Jaugh, without 
attending to niceties of compofition ; and the author’s end is an{wer- 
ed.—When a farce does more, when it contains wit and humour 
enough to afford us a quarter of an hour’s rational amufement in the 
perutal, it may be confidered as a work of fupererogation. To this 

raife, fo far as it goes, the ‘* Family Party” hath as good a title 
as molt productions of the kind. () 


NoveELS. 


Art. 62. The Life and Adwentures of Anthony Leger, E/g, 12mo. 
3 Vols. gs. fewed. Wilkins. 1789. 

Memoirs of a fharper. The artifices employed by Mr. Leger in 
the exercife of his proteffion are fuch, we think, as would have excited 
alarm in idiocy itfelf. ‘Chey are of much too grofs and palpable a 
kind; and yet the hero is faid to have been at all times fuccefsful. 
The ftyle of this performance is fuited to the fubject. AB. 


Art. 63. Emma Dorville. By a Lady. 12zmo. 2s. 6d. fewed. 
Hookham. 1789. 
This is one of thofe performances which, in a very little time, 
muft pafs from the fhop of the bookfeller to that of the trank-maker 
or the paftry-cook. ?Y° 


HasTINGs’ss IMPEACHMENT. 


Art. 64. 4 Third Letter from Major Scott to Mr. Fox, on the Story 
of Deby Sing; Two Letters relative to the Expences attending 
the Trial of Warren Haftings, Efq.; and a@ Letter to Mr. Burke. 
8vo. 18.6d. pp. 56. Stockdale. 

* The Third Letter to Mr. Fox completes the ftory of Deby Sing. 
The Zawo Letters which [here] follow it, will thew to what con- 
temptible trifles the pretended aflertors of the rights of mankind 
have defcended in this year; and I have added a very admirable 
letter under the fignature of Outis, becaufe in one of the Oppofition 
papers that Letter is given to me. I fhould be proud indeed to ac- 
knowlege it, if I had any right to it; but I know not even the name 
of the writer. Joun Scorr.’ 

Author's Pref. 

This publication will not difgrace the two that have preceded it; 
for our accounts of which, fee the Reviews for June and Augutt. 


CooKERY, &e. 


Art. 65. The Complete Confeioner ; or the whole Art of Confectionarys 
forming a ready Affiitant to all genteel Families, giving them a 
perfect Knowlege of Confectionary. With Inftructions, neatly.en- 

greved 
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graved on Ten Copper-plates, how to decorate a Table with Tafte 

and Elegance, without the Affiflance of a Confectioner. By a 

Perfon late an Apprentice to the well known Meflts. Negri and 

Witten of Berkley Square. 12mo. pp. 196. 10s. 6d. bound. 

Mathews. 1789. 

This work contains 237 Receipts for making Bifcuits, Wafers, 
Drops, Prawlongs *. Jellies, Jams, Effences, Waters, Ice Creams, 
Water Ices, Preferved Fruits in Brandy, Preferved Sweetmeats wet, 
and Dried Fruits. Of their meriggwe cannot fpeak from experience ; 
and an opinion on a practical vob formed on any other balis than 
experience, muft neceflarily be vague and unfatisfactory. Rem. 


THANKSGIVING SERMONS continued: See our laf. 


The Chriftian Duty of Thank/{eiving. Preached at Hanworth, 
Middlefex, April 23, on his Majefty’s happy Recovery. By 
Thomas Lancaiter, Curate of Feltham, and Mafter of an Academy 
at Parfon’s Green, Middlefex. 4to. ts. pp.22. Beetham. 
A proper improvement of the very folemn and important occafion. 

The preacher earneltly aflerts, and recommends to us, the duties of 
praife and thankfgiving to Ged, for ceneral and particular mercies; 
and after fhewing that the duty of gratitude, being of continual obliga- 
tion, Calls upon us, perpetually, to prove our fincerity by the redctitude 
of our lives and manners,— he, not unfeafonably, introduces the fub- 
ject of Sunday fchools, in order to recommend an eftablifhment of 
this kind, in the parifh where his fermon was delivered. 


Queen 








Preached at the Epifcopal Church at Lydgate in Saddleworth, April 
23, 1789, on the happy Re-eftablifhment of the King’s Health, 
&e. By the Rev. ‘Thomas Seddon, A.M. 4to. pp. 18. 1s. 
Rivingtons 
We are certainly more fortunate than ever Solomon was, for we 

meet with any new things under the Sun. Learned divines and phi- 

lofophers are continually amufing us with their novelties. Mr. 

Seddon has given us fomething guzte new in the Dedication of this 

fermon, in which he tells us, what we are confident Solomon never 

heard of, and would never have found out, that an Antitrinitarian, 
both religicufly and legiflatively fpeaking —roR CHURCH AND STATE 

ARE BOTH ‘J’RINITARIAN—is an enemy to every form of government 

but republicanifm; p.5. What he means by the State being Trinita- 

rian is not explained; but this is certain, that if the belief of the 

Trinity be neceffary to the prefervation of our conflitation, the 7ef 

4G, as it now ftands, can be no fecurity to it, fo as to prevent ‘ the 

Church (to ufe Mr. S.’s curious expreiiion) from being the expanded 

gate by which ipnevation will enter to overturn the State.’ 

The Sermon alfo is /omething new. It confifts of a ftring of fen- 
tences often as little connected as the Proverbs of Solomon, though 
not quite fo ae But what is wanting in other refpects, is made 
wp in royal adulation. The King (fays Mr. S. p. 13.) £ as a con- 
fcientious honeft man has never been furpafled. Has he ever been 


~~ 


* This word does not occur in any dictionary that we poffefs. 
equalled ?” 
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equalled ?? and as for our gracious Queen, ‘ her illuftrious virtues 
caa only be exceeded by herfelf.’ 
Naught but herfelf can be her parallel. 
1f the King and Queen can reiifh fuch flattery, Mr. S. may get 
fome good preferment; and provided this object, /o devoutly to be 
aifhed, be obcained, it muft be of little confequence to Mr. 5. what 
opinion the republic cf letters (in which there is much Antitrinita- 
rianiim) entertains of his Thankfgiving Sermon. ) Moo 
ny: 


—» A few other Jfermons on this fubje® fill remain. 





— ee 


SINGLE SERMONS, on various Occa/ious. 


{. Preached in the Parifh Church of Charles, Plymouth, February 
22, 1759, being the Anniverfary of the eltablifhing of Sunday 
Schools in Plymouth. By Robert Hawker, Vicar of the Parith. 
4to. pp. 34. 1s. Law, &c. 

This difcourfe 1s publifhed for the benefit of the Charity. The 
text is Luke, i. 79. ‘Uhe fermon is well worthy of perufal; but we 
can only extract the following note: ‘ In the beginning of the year 
1787, two Sunday fchools were opened in Plymouth, one for boys, 
the other for girls: the whole expence of which for the year, for 
books, fchool-rent, firing, and candles, including four guineas to 
each teacher, exceeded not twenty pounds, although every child was 
taken in for whom application was made, and the numbers of both 
fchools added together were fomewhat more than 200. The latt 
year, 1788, the numbers were increafed to 261, and the average ex- 
pence not greater —it fhould be obferved, indeed, the benefactions 
for each year, from the liberality of the fubfcribers, much exceeded 
that fum, and was therefore applied, with much advantage to the 
{chool, in clothing, apprenticing, and occafional rewards for good 
behaviour.’ 

We have inferted the above, becaufe it affords a hint which, in 
fome cafes, may not be unieafonable. Hr. 


If, Preached at the Mayor’s Chapel! in Exeter, September 17, 1788, 
before a Society cf Gentlemen, educated at the Grammar Free 
School, in that City. By John Marfhall, M.A. Malter of the 
School, gto. pp. 1g. 1s. Wilkie. 

Little more can be itaid of this fermon, than that it was fuite 
able to the occafion. ‘The preacher’s topicis, ‘The great improve- 
ment which the Chriftian religion has made in the world with 
€ ‘e 
ref{pect to literature. E : 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
> In anfwer to our refpeétable Correfpondent, Dr. Duncan (with 


whom we are truly forry to have even the ilighteft difference, for we 
dare not deem it more), we can only plead the great difficulty of 
exprefling any fentiment fo guardedly as to fecure it from being mif- 
conceived or perverted; as perfons are affected by it, or difpofed to 
view it: and we are concerned that any mifapprehenfion fhould have 
taken place as ta the article ef which he comp ains, to Ais prejudice, 

Never- 
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Neverthelefs, on the moft cautious reconfideration of our account of 
his Vifitation Sermon, vol. |xxix. p. 470, we find ourfelves unable to 
retract any expreflion in it: utterly difclaiming, at the fame time, 
the remoteft intention of reprefenting Dr. D. as ‘ an apologift * for 
the vicious lives of his younger brethren ; and quite enamoured with 
the complexion of the prefent times.’ 

Opprefied as we are by the unceafing influx of freth publications, 
we are reluctantly obliged to decline laying the long juttificatory ex. 
tracts contained in his letter, before our readers; though we would 
moft willingly give him every degree of fatisfaction in our power: ftill 
confefling, that however fuch a compliance might fati:fy him, it 
would not altogether fatisfy us, nor, we believe any indifferent crj- 
tical reader. In the difcuflion of complex fubjeés, detached por. 
tions may bear different afpeéts ; and we readily admit that Dr. D, 
has produced fuch paflages from his fermon as are beft calculated to 
elude our obfervations on it: but would it not have been better to 
have cited thofe particular paflages on which our obfervations were 
founded, which were all referred to, and which we, ftill think faily 
juftify them? We are called back, with regret, to a fubje&t, which, 
neverthelefs, on public confiderutions, ought not, and by its noto- 
riety cannot, be fmothered; and we mutt confeis, that the departure 
of the clergy in general from the punctuality of decorum, at which 
the Dotior fo tenderly glances, and which is fo inconfiftent with the 
folemn obligations into which they enter, meets us boldly wherever we 
caft our eyes! If they do not lead, do they not clofely and habitually 
follow, every mode of public and private diffipation whatever? ‘This 
is either truth, or it is flander; does not Dr. D. allude to the knowa 
faét, and endeavour to qualify ic? Yet, will the general relaxation 
of morals that he pleads in extenuation, acquit the profeflional 
teachers of morality and piety, whofe peculiar duty is to ftem the 
torrent of licentioufnefs, and whofe example operates far ftronger 
than their pulpit difcourfes, for a glaring tranfition from the:r old 
f{crupulous purity of manners ¢, to a worldly compliance with every 
fafhionable levity that is recommended by the fanétion of gentility? 
—But we quit a fubje&t which is copious and interefting enough to 
hurry us beyond our limits: we lament it, as we are firmly per- 
fuaded that the worthy Dr. D. alfo does; but Viftations are utterly 
inadequate to the cure of evils generated in carelefs Orainations, in 
which forms ftand for effentials, and in which fe a fome- 


times reforted to, for the fupport even of forms! : 





' *.* Anfwers to Cantabrigienfs, and many other Correfpondents, 
are neceflarily deferred till next month, 


a 





* We underftand Dr. D.’s friend to mean aa'vocate, and in this 
fenfe we reply to it. 
So far from fhrinking from the unkind fufpicion of favouring 
hypocrify, we beg leave to repeat the occafion of it, and will abide 
by the decifion of the quettion ; ‘‘ whether it may not be better to 
incur the rifk of a little hypocrify, than to congratulate ourfelyes on 
a degree of effrontery that fecures us from it?” Rev. Joc. cit. 


Tr. SO 














